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Events of the Geek. 


THE open diplomacy of the Russians is bearing 
fruit. As a direct result of the Conference at 
Brest, the Prime Minister has re-stated his war- 
aims. What Kerensky and his friends failed to 
achieve by pleading loyally with the Western Allies, 
the Bolsheviks have attained by their roughly 
independent action. The tone of Mr. Lloyd George's 
pronouncement (which was obviously a carefully studied 
and concerted document, though it was read as a speech to 
Saturday’s Trade Union Conference on Man-Power) un- 
doubtedly means that he is aiming at peace. The words 
were moderate, and everyone, including the Germans, has 
remarked on the absence either of taunts or of boasts. It 
was the speech of a man who is at least ready to open con- 
versations. This was evidently felt by the Labor leaders, 
who have all been in close touch with him, and from Mr. 
Snowden on the Left to Mr. Victor Fisher on the Right, 
they agree in giving an almost unqualified approval to 
the speech. Mr. George wants peace, but is he expert 
enough to get it? He has included, even in these revised 
terms, some territorial demands which may cause the 
Central Powers to mistake his intention. The German 
Press might choose to read into them a call for the sur- 
render, not merely of Alsace but of Posen also, of some 
German Colonies if not all, of much Austrian territory, 
and of great tracts of the Ottoman Empire. Mr. George 
was probably too unfamiliar with European politics and 
geography to realize the likelihood of this retort. But 
something like it has come. It is on the grounds of the 
territorial claims that the entire German Press, including 
even the “ Berliner Tageblatt,’’ dismisses the speech as 
an unreal offer. There, we believe, it makes a profound 
mistake, 
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THE speech included a brief and incidental but 
quite explicit mention of our ideal claims, and laid down 
as our guiding principles respect for the sanctity of 
treaties, the principle of self-determination, and the 
creation of an international organization to limit 
armaments and render war improbable. The disclaimer 
of any intention to interfere in Germany’s internal affairs 
was as explicit as it well could be. Nothing was said 
about the freedom of the seas, even in the commercial 
sense, nor about economic peace. But a sentence in which 
it was said that we shall “desire to help ourselves and 
our friends first’? to the raw materials over which we 
have control, left the chief of the Paris Resolutions 
intact, and contained a veiled threat to Germany’s future 
trade. On the other hand, there was a disclaimer of any 
thought of “the destruction of Germany.’”’ The “ dis- 
memberment ’’ of Austria-Hungary was also renounced, 
and so, too, was the unrealizable claim to Constantinople. 
The demand for the restoration of Belgium was well 
stated. As regards Alsace, there is a great advance in 
the adoption of a demand for “ the reconsideration of the 
great wrong of 1871,’’ instead of the old blunt claim for 
forcible restoration. But there was no mention of a 


referendum. 
* * * 


Tue other territorial demands have a formidable air 
in their cumulative effect. The independence of Poland is 
made to include “all genuinely Polish elements,’’ which 
the Germans have interpreted as a claim to Posen and 
Galicia, as well as the kingdom of Warsaw. Posen is to 
Berlin almost what Kent isto London. Austria (though 
she is not to be dismembered) is to agree to the “ union ” 
of her Italians with Italy, and the Roumanian claim 
against her is also lightly indicated. For the rest Mr. 
George will be satisfied with autonomy. To Turkey he 
allows her capital, Thrace, and Asia Minor, while calling 
for the neutralisation of the Straits. He then goes on, 
while leaving their disposal vague, to say that Armenia, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Arabia cannot be 
“restored to their former sovereignty.’”’ This was the 
vast area which the secret treaties divided among the 
Entente Powers. Mr. George probably does not mean to 
stand by the old partition, but again he has been thought 
to speak as if he had called for the cession of more than 
half the Turkish Empire. 


* 7. * 

FINALLY, in dealing with the German Colonies, Mr. 
George, while agreeing that they are to be held at the 
disposal of the Peace Conference, stipulates that it must 
follow the wishes of the native inhabitants. The chiefs 
who are, he says, “ anti-German,’’ are to be consulted, 
but he suggests no means by which the sincerity of this 
novel referendum may be secured. We think it probable 
that in all this Mr. George was consciously stating 
maximum terms, and supposed that this would be under- 
stood. But even the pacific and Liberal “ Berliner 
Tageblatt ’’ tries to suggest that it is “not ideal 
aims,’’ but “ territorial questions,’’ which are “ the main 
feature of Entente policy.’’ Perhaps the ugliest feature 
of the move is that it has made on Trotsky the impression 
that our Government want Russia to make a dis- 
advantageous separate peace, so that we may bargain 
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more easily for ourselves elsewhere. This he has stated 
with his usual bluntness. We hope and think that he 
is wrong. But Mr. George’s reference to Russia was 
singularly cold, and has made Russia think that her 
Western Allies meant to abandon her. 

* * x 

THE serious intention of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech 
to advance peace is to be divined chiefly by the absence of 
the usual coloring. Mr. Wilson’s fine address to Congress 
is remarkable for a much more decided change of tone. 
His stand against German autocracy, never undignified, 
was always uncompromising. In the new speech to Con- 
gress the criticisms are absent. In their place we have for 
the first time a frank recognition of the value and mcan- 
ing of the Reichstag’s July resolution. That resolution 
ought to have been followed at once by a response from 
the Allied Parliaments. At last it bears fruit. Mr. 
Wilson does not “ presume to suggest to her [Germany| 
any alteration or modification of her institutions.’’ He 
does not call on her to adopt democracy on pain of an 
after-war boycott. He now asks that she shall enter a 
League of Peace: 

‘“We do not wish to fight her either with arms or 
with hostile arrangements of trade if she is willing to 
associate herself with us and the other peace-loving 
nations of the world in covenants of justice and law 
and fair deal.”’ 

For the moment he shrewdly asks “‘ whom her spokesmen 
speak for, when they speak to us, whether for the Reich- 
stag majority or for the Military Party.’’ Mr. Wilson’s 
list of territorial changes is not excessive, and the 
Germans will be inexcusably stupid, or cynically 
obstinate, if they fail to read in his speech the obvious 
desire for a rational peace of reconciliation. 
x * « 

Tue other leading thought of Mr. Wilson’s message 
is its friendliness to the Russian Republic. He warmly 
welcomes the resort of the Bolsheviks to open diplomacy, 
and proposes to respond to their challenge for the state- 
ment of aims with the “utmost candor.” In a great 
eulogy of the Russian spirit, he points out that though 
they are ‘ prostrate and all but helpless,’ yet “ their soul 
is not subservient,’’ and they will yield neither “in 
principle nor in action.’’ Across a continent and an 
ocean, through a cloud of lies and calumnies, Mr. Wilson 
has the insight to see the sincerity and courage of the 
spirit of the Revolution. He refuses to achieve a profit- 
able peace at the expense of Russia. He calls firmly for a 
German “ evacuation of all Russian territory,’’ promises 
Russia “a sincere welcome into the society of free 
nations,’’ and “ assistance of every kind which she may 
need and may herself desire.’’ Mr. Wilson is fighting 
superbly against all the Imperialisms and cynicisms, and 
doing it with a shrewdness and courage which stamp him 
as the leader of civilization. 

* * 

THE original American idea of not interfering in 
European territorial questions has been dropped, for- 
tunately for the world, and Mr. Wilson sums up his 
proposals under fourteen heads: (1) Open covenants of 
peace, and open diplomacy thereafter; (2) absolute 
freedom of navigation in peace and in war, unless the 
seas are closed by international action for the 
enforcement of international covenants; {This idea has 
already been developed in Tue Nartion.’’] (3) the 
removal of economic barriers, and the establishment of 
equality of trading conditions; (4) the reduction of 
armaments; (5) an adjustment of colonial questions 
based on consideration alike of native interests and of 
the equitable claims of the Governments concerned ; 
(6) evacuation of Russian territory; (7) the restoration 
of Belgium; (8) French territory to be freed, and the 
wrong done in 1871 to to righted; (9) readjustment of 
Italian frontiers; (10) autonomous development for the 
peoples of Austria-Hungary; (11) restoration of the 

Salkan States, access to the sea for Serbia, mutual 
relations to be fixed according to nationality ; (12) oppor- 
tunity for autonomous development for the non-Turkish 
peoples of Turkey, the Straits to be opened; (13) an 
independent Poland, internationally guaranteed, includ- 
ing the indisputably Polish populations; (14) a League 


. 





of Nations. These terms differ from Mr. George's, 
chiefly because they include the freedom of the seas, 
definitely banish the economic war after war, and 
repudiate a mere dismemberinent of Turkey as against 
a reformed system of Government. The dual principles 
for the colony are sound: the natives must be considered, 
but we cannot disregard legitimate interests. The 
difficult (though perfectly just) items are the regulation 
of the Italian frontier, the bearing of the thirteenth 
clause on Posen, and the demand as to Alsace. With 
compensations and a referendum the Alsatian and 
Italian problems are not insoluble. 

* * % 

MEANWHILE the interruption of the Brest negotia- 
tions has led to a sharp internal struggle in Germany, as 
the Bolsheviks intended that it should. There is no doubt 
that General von Ludendorff tendered his resignation as 
a protest against Herr von Kiihlmann’s conduct of the 
negotiations. The Junker Press was mobilised, and al’ 
the resources of the Fatherland Party deployed to destroy 
the more liberal-minded Foreign Secretary. The dispute 
was referred to Berlin, and Count Hertling or the Kaiser 
succeeded in inducing Ludendorff to withdraw his resigna- 
tion. There followed a debate behind closed doors in the 
Main Committee of the Reichstag. All we know of it is 
that in the end both sections of the Social Democrats 
alone voted against the closure of the discussion. These 
signs are not yet clearly decipherable, but they are 
ominous. It looks as though the Reichstag Majority no 
longer stood solid. There has been a compromise between 
the civil Government and the Army, which satisfies the 
middle-class Liberals but not the Socialists. Germany, 
as Mr. Wilson suggests, is in a state of “ unreconciled con- 
tradiction.”” Let us hope that the struggle is not yet 
ended. 

x * *« 

Tue trend of Bolshevik strategy is now fairly clear. 
It is daring, and it is honest. Lenin (the silent 
brain of the movement) and Trotsky are playing alterna- 
tively for a general peace or a general revolution. They 
cannot wholly fail. If they fail to get an honorable 
democratic peace at Brest, they will have advanced the 
revolutionary ferment in Germany. They proposed the 
transfer of negotiations from Brest to Stockholm or Berne, 
clearly because a general peace can more easily be 
approached on neutral ground. The Germans refused, 
went to Brest, and, finding no Russians there, begged 
them to attend. Trotsky has now gone in person to push 
his idea. It is complicated play, and one awaits the 
result in suspense, but not without hope. How far 
Germany is in a state in which she must make peace at 
once remains to be seen: Trotsky believes that 25,000 
German troops on the Russian front have entrenched 
themselves to avoid transference to the West. Unluckily 
the shortage of food in Petrograd is equally alarming. 
The public view of the Bolsheviks has now all but 
universally changed. Their general honesty is trans- 
parent. For our part we make reserves only about their 
violence at home. They have now fixed the 18th of this 
month for the meeting of the Constituent Assembly, but 
they are meanwhile imprisoning all the independeut 
Socialist leaders. Tseretelli and even Tchernoff, who 
was the especial bugbear of the Cadets, have been arrested 
this week. This is the dark side of a tremendous achieve- 
ment. 

* * 

Tre Republic of Finland has now definitely pro- 
claimed its independence. The Bolsheviks will, of 
course, recognize it—they are unflinching in the 
application of their own principles. The German 
Government has already signified its recognition, from 
obviously interested motives, and so, we are glad to see, 
has France. Our own welcome must not be delayed. 
In the darkest hours of Tsarist despotism, British public 
opinion gave its sympathy to this race which stubbornly 
maintained its passiye defence of its free civilization 
against all the forces of the autocracy. Finland ‘is now at 
last the master of its own destinies, and will give to 
Europe the example of a rapid but orderly evolution. 
The best form which our “ recognition’’ could take 
would be practical as well as formal. Finland is on the 
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verge of starvation, and its coasts are closed by the 
measures of both sides. We have no great surplus, but 
we can afford to send some food for this small popula- 
tion, and ought without delay to make every possible 
arrangement to ease the arrival of supplies. 

Tue German submarine service has done another of 
the many ill-deeds which for years to come, and long after 
the peace, will make the Government which organized 
it the most universally hated thing in Christendom since 
the Inquisition. It has again torpedoed a hospital ship- 
the “ Rewa ’’—-sailing in the Bristol Channel with all her 
lights and distinctive marks shining clearly, and within 
the sea-zone which even the Germans marked out for 
safety from these outrages. We hope our own Govern- 
ment will state the facts clearly and objectively, and 
invite a German rejoinder. If there is a reply which can 
truthfuily explain or mitigate the offence, Germany will 
be wise to tender it. 





* * 


Sir Doveias Haice’s despatch forms one of the most 
important documents of the war. The criticism of 
British strategy which sprang up in the autumn, and was 
so irresponsibly expressed by Mr. Lloyd George, has 
never been allowed to die down ; and it is impossible to 
think Sir Douglas Haig, writing upon Christmas Day, to 
have been unmoved by scarcely veiled depreciations of 
liimself and his staff. It is his conduct of the war during 
this year that is at issue, and the despatch covers all the 
major operations of the year, with the exception of the 
Battle of Cambrai, about which a separate report is to be 
issued. In a sense, then, the despatch is the defence of 
the British command against a storm of criticism, much 
of which has been unjust, and most of which has been 
uninformed. Unity of direction, which is the new recipe 
for victory, is shown to have been something of a handicap 
to the year’s campaigning. “The plan of campaign had 
been unanimously agreed upon by a Conference of 
military representatives of all the Allied Powers, held 
at French General Headquarters in November, 1916.’’ 
The chaotic state which the critics imagine was not then 
due to lack of foresight or co-operation. The need of it 
was seen, and the best attempt to meet the situation was 
made. 

* 

Tue French and British had agreed as to their 
respective ré/es, and Sir Douglas Haig’s plan is of con- 
siderable interest. Ile intended to operate against both 
shoulders of the salient between the Scarpe and the Ancre. 
After the capture of the Vimy Ridge by the First Army 
the offensive was not to be pressed at and about Arras, 
since that sector did not promise any great strategical 
results. The operations were therefore to be transferred 
to Flanders as soon as possible after the Arras offensive, 
and they were to be pushed throughout the summer. 
The Flanders offensive was to begin with the assault on 
the Messines Ridge. The implication that “ great 
strategical results’? were possible in the Flanders 
offensive even with forces that were insufficient to secure 
them at Arras is too obvious to require emphasis; but it 
completely disposes of the fiction that in undertaking the 
Flanders offensive we were attacking the enemy where he 
was strongest. The British plan was, however, much 
modified owing to “ new proposals for action made by our 
French Allies.’’ The defensive front had to be extended, 
the opening attacks accelerated, and the Flanders 
offensive became conditional on the new French plans. 

Ir is necessary that the importance of this point 
should be grasped. The plans had been arranged in con- 

ultation between the British and French. They had 
been formed upon the assumption that such and such 
forces were available, and that the various operations 
should be launched at a certain date. Now the forces 
were changed, and the time-table became conjectural. 
But Sir Douglas Haig “ received instructions from His 
Majesty's Government to readjust any previous plans to 
meet the wishes of our Allies.” The British offensive 
was to be opened in April on as extended a front as 
possible as a preparation for a more decisive operation by 





the French armies, in the later stages of which the British 
armies would co-operate. This was General Nivelle’s 
Aisne offensive; and it was agreed that if the combined 
offensive did not give the full results hoped for in a 
reasonable time, Sir Douglas Haig should transfer his 
main effort to Flanders. The Battle of Arras (Vimy 
Ridge) thus opened the 1917 campaign. The Great 
Retreat of March had not disturbed or made any less 
valuable the preparations for that attack, and its success 
was striking and immediate. After six days’ fighting the 
troops had gained all his objectives, and Sir Douglas Haig 
was ready to transfer his thrust to the north. 
* * » 

But the imminence of the French offensive on the 
Aisne made it imperative that the British offensive 
should be maintained. The British accordingly attacked 
again on the 23rd on the nine-mile front between 
Croisilles and Gavrelle, and the operations dragged on 
for a month, when it became apparent that the expected 
decisive results had not been obtained by the French. 
Sir Douglas Haig was now free—though a month late 
to divert the bulk of his resources to Flanders.. Sir 
tlerbert Plumer was ordered to attack the Messines 
Ridge on June 7th, and he gained one of the most 
striking victories ever achieved by British troops. The 
preparations for the third Battle of Ypres were now 
being pressed on. By mid-July they were well under 
weigh, and the preliminary aerial offensive had been 
launched. The Guards and the French crossed the Yser 
Canal on the 27th, and the main attack began on 
July 3lst. There were great initial successes; but the 
weather broke and turned the low-lying country into a 
morass. The next definite attack met the new German 
defensive tactics for the first time, and new methods of 
attack were evolved. The Second Army was also given 
the southern flank of the Ypres Ridge to deal with, and 
the battles began again. On September 20th, the whole 
of the high ground about the Menin Road was taken 
by Sir Hf. Plumer’s Army. 

* ¥ * 

Tue battles were continued ; but by mid-October it 
became clear that the weather conditions were such that 
the remainder of the Ridge could not be captured in 1917. 
But the village of Passchendaele was taken on November 
6th, and the campaign was thus rounded off. In this 
offensive 24,065 prisoners, 74 guns, 941 machine-guns, 
and 138 trench mortars had been taken ; and in the year’s 
campaign 131 German divisions were engaged and 
defeated by less than half that number of British divi- 
sions. Sir Douglas Haig has obviously done well. That 
he did not do better, that his year’s campaign fell short 
of his and our hopes, must be put down, to some 
extent at least, to that fidelity of co-operation with our 
Allies which is supposed to have been so sadly lacking. 
M. Painlevé dealt sufficiently with General Nivelle’s un- 
fortunate offensive, and we need say no more. But if the 
plans maturely conceived by an Allied War Council and 
confirmed in detail among the Allies are to be brushed 
aside by the Commander-in-Chief of the Army which 
would naturally give a generalissimo to the Allies, we are 
confirmed in our view that it is wiser to dispense with 
such a “unity.’’ The British offensive partly owes its 
strategic failure to the change in plans. We cannot be 
sure that it would have succeeded in any case. But we 
can see that there is a defence of the British Command. 

* * * 

No fresh argument against Woman Suffrage was 
developed in the Lords’ attack on it; and Lord Lore- 
burn’s opening sally was small in scale and fugitive in 
temper. Lord Burnham exposed the character of the 
assault, in 4 sentence when he said that the Loreburn 
amendment proposed to cut away 6,000,000 of the 
8,000,000 new voters which the Reform Bill added to 
the old constituencies. That is not merely to tamper 
with the work of the Speaker’s Conference; it is to 
destroy it. Lord Lansdowne put the purely conserva- 
tive case well enough; but the House of Lords would 
be foolish to throw away its new-found popularity by 
torpedoing a ship to whose voyage nearly everybody 
wishes well. Happily the hostile amendment was beaten 


by 134 to 71. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE COMING PEACE. 


THERE are some points of tone and manner in the Prime 
Minister’s speech to the trade unionists which are 
relatively so good that we wish the speech as a whole 
had been a different and a better one. After giving 
over the world to three and a-half years of exterminating 
war, it was nearly time for statesmen to begin ex- 
tinguishing the flames instead of feeding them. This we 
take to have been Mr. George’s main object; and the 
mental track by which he reaches it is fairly clear. The 
postulate of British policy which he now adopts is that 
the war is not a war @ outrance, but is of a limited and 
definite character. It is therefore possible to state the 
terms on which we propose to bring it to an end. If, 
again, those terms are not immoderate in themselves, or 
are not immoderately stated, the way to an accommoda- 
tion is open. On the question of form there is 
little to coniplain of. Mr. George’s last speech is 
a visible and sharp ascent from the spirit of the 
“knock-out blow.’’ That utterance envisaged a 
struggle of ferocious and animal destruction. The 
speech to the trade unionists looks to a_ political 
accommodation with a Power whose proper position 
in the world it is not, as he says, “our wish or 
our intention to question or destroy.’’ That is an entry 
into a new moral world. It is also a re-entry into the 
almost forsaken world of politics. Victory, crushing 
and final, was the theme of the “ knock-out blow ”’ inter- 
view. Security, as the prime concern of the after-war 
world, is the true subject of Saturday’s message to the 
trade unionists, now corrected, supplemented, and 
crowned by Mr. Wilson’s great Charter of Release, so 
full of light and truth, as well as of practical guidance, 
for the embarrassed and fettered society of nations. 

So far so good, and if the informal concordat of 
parties which the Prime Minister announced covers a 
general approval of the new Georgian method, we endorse 
it. But there is something to be said as to the substance, 
as well as the method, of Mr. George’s speech. In our 
view no statement of Allied terms can be called satis- 
factory in which the point of principle is not made 
perfectly clear. Are we out for a disinterested world- 
settlement on the lines of the American policy, or do we 
propose a territorial peace? If we adopt the former aim, 
the Peace Conference may, unless Germany is joined to 
her idols, be sitting in a month. If we incline to the 
latter, or halt between Internationalismand Imperialism, 
the war may go on for five years and ruin us all. Every- 
thing depends on the point of view. We do not, for 
example, quarrel with Mr. George’s proposal to offer the 
question of Alsace-Lorraine for ‘“‘ reconsideration.’’ The 
word is the right one, though we observe that the French 
version somewhat enlarges it by substituting ‘“ revision.’’ 
The German act of 1871 was the tap-root of the poisonous 
growth of militarism which has overshadowed Europe : 
and if Germany’s statesmanship exists in fact as well as in 
name, its is the way to her peace no 
less than to France’s and the world’s. In that view Alsace 
Lorraine is merely a clause in a great instrument of 
reconciling polity. But if it is set out as a fighting 
proposition, with a wide re-distribution of Austrian and 
Turkish territory attached to it, the statement is hardly a 
contribution to the re-settlement of society. The same 
may be said of the Prime Minister's claims of Italian and 
Roumanian re-union, and of a separate nationality for 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine. All are 
material for ‘“ reconsideration.’’ But, judging by the 
tore of her official and semi-official Press, Germany has 


“ reconsideration ”’ 








chosen, we think wrongly, to regard them as covering a 
great scheme of French and British Protectorates. Her 
own annexationists have therefore retorted on us 
that we propose to curtail her Imperialism and that 
of her Allies in the same breath in which we extend the 
domain of our own. They say: “‘ You propose to settle the 
whole question of world-power against us. You use the 
power of national self-determination to deprive us of our 
colonies where it cannot be properly applied. Will you 
extend it to Egypt, where it can? In words, you 
offer us our fair place in the world after the war. 
But in effect you merely tender us a doubtful 
second helping of its supply of raw materials, after 
your own wants and those of your friends have 
been satisfied. Our Eastern development is barred. 
So, for aught we know, is our passage to the overseas 
markets. What guarantee do we possess of an after-war 
State in which the German people can really live and 
thrive? ’’ 

We think that this German riposte to Mr. George’s 
speech might have been avoided, and a long step taken 
towards peace, if, like Mr. Wilson, he had employed 
a somewhat different order and method of thought, 
and had made the League of Nations the pivot 
of Allied policy instead of an incidental feature of 
it. Supposing, for example, he had addressed Ger- 
many in some such terms as these:—‘‘ The war 
has not been fought by us, as you suppose, for any 
purpose of self-aggression, or for the destruction of 
your national unity and economic power. We entered 
it when you added to your unqualified support of Austria 
in the Serbian affair your challenge to France and your 
invasion of Belgium. We recognize that in words your 
statesmen and Austria’s have half-cancelled these acts, 
and that a movement tending to Liberalism and 
Parliamentarism has arisen in your country and your 
Press. To that we address ourselves, and heavy will be 
the burden on your statesmen, and dark will be the 
future of the German nation, should they turn a deaf 
ear. For now the whole world is in unsettlement. 
Ruin threatens you and all of us from the indefinite 
continuance of the war. From the first we recog 
nized that this might be its consequence, and we 
therefore proposed to eliminate its two great dangers 
—the rule of armed force, and the absence of rule 
by international right. We and you know that the 
obstacle to this re-organized society is the general atmo 
sphere of distrust, and the existence of special questions 
of nationality (beginning with Alsace-Lorraine) which 
favored it. Do you still believe in force, or are you 
disposed to set up a higher regulating agent for 
civilization? If so, come into Conference. But you must 
do ‘so on an unequivocal pledge ot restoration of the 
national territory have occupied, and 
contentment of the worst of the national grievances 
that disturb all If that is your position, 
we are willing that it should be ours. We do not 
indeed aim at the status quo ante or at the 
for neither 
But the bond 


you of 


our rest. 
bellum 
stutus quo as determined by the war, 
condition offers a guarantee of peace. 
of international union mainly 
is a harmonious industrialism, freedom 
exchange, in which all the nations, great and small, will 
share alike, to each according to his needs. The 
territorial changes should, as far as possible, be subject 
to the international order we would establish, and its 
machinery we will provide in common.”’ 

Now, Mr. George has not in form said this, though 
it is the essential spirit of his address But Mr. 
Wilson has, and we take it to be the final value of the 
series of political exchanges of which Mr. Jeorge’s speecli 


to which we look 


based on of 
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is the beginning, but not the end. The alternative is for 
the two or three warring Imperialisms of the world to 
fight it out, until a new Imperialism wrests their heritage 
from them. But this they will not be allowed to do. 
They lack the strength, and their democratic parties, 
which control the industrial position, will refuse their 
assent to an indefinite prolongation of the war. It 
is, therefore, coming to an end. The moral ideas which 
govern it are again in the ascendant. They have been 
restored to their proper eminence first by the wild 
evangelism of the Bolsheviks, and secondly, by Mr. 
Wilson’s more sober and critical, but firmly impressive, 
endorsement of them. The war is also reaching its 
material limit. The nations can fight only so long as they 
have enough to eat, and as the threat of a world-famine 
grows, it implies an increasing popular pressure on states- 
men to devise a good and reasonable end to their 
sufferings. What is pressure to-day will be demand 
to-morrow. For Hunger is only another word for 
Anarchy. And a speedy return to Peace is the only 
cure for both. What contribution will Germany make 
to it? 





THE TERRITORIAL SETTLEMENT. 

In the early days of the war it was a pastime with our 
scholars to redraw the map of Europe. If we could 
achieve it overnight by waving a magician’s wand and 
mesmerize all our enemies into acquiescence, we should 
be happy to see realized some such plan. as Mr. Toynbee’s, 
to mention the fairest and most daring of all these 
schemes. ‘To-day, we all view them in a more sober and 
responsible spirit. Every unnecessary demand may mean 
the prolongation by months of the world’s agony, and if 
in the end the fullest claims of nationality were satisfied, 
it might be at the expense of civilization. The frontiers 
might satisfy the most exacting pedant, but within them 
we should be counting amid the ruins the interesting 
survivors of extinct races. There are districts of Poland 
and Serbia which are nearing that condition already. 

For our part we do not believe that war, or a settle- 
ment which follows war, could ever fully solve even the 
single problem of nationality. Violent solutions may 
result in well-drawn frontiers, but mixed races have still 
to live together, and the violence may have aggravated 
their hate Again, the resistance of Empires to the 
abandonmeut of territory, so far as it is rational, springs 
from their fear of losing markets and military man 
power. Every advance towards free commerce and every 
step away from militarism, must ease these changes in 
the future. By adopting a moderate programme to-day 
we do not renounce the hope of future adjustments. On 
the contrary, if our moderation helps us to found a 
League of Nations which will facilitate change in the 
world when it is due, it is in the end the wiser policy 
even from the single standpoint of nationality. For these 
reasons we shall not underline any of the omissions in 
the Prime Minister’s programme. On the contrary, our 
regret is that it was, under several heads, rather too 
detailed. If the Peace Conference had begun, no 
harm would be done by putting forward demands, 
proper in themselves, which we should try to secure by 
negotiation. At this stage, however, every demand is 
apt to be taken as an object for which we are prepared to 
fight. We desire, for example, the re-union as well as 
the independence of al] the Poles, but we believe few 
Englishmen would seriously propose to continue the war 
for the purpose of forcing the cession of Posen upo1 
Prussia. The union of the Italians of the Trentino (if 
not also of Trieste) with Italy is a proper object to pur- 
sue, but its full realization, unless we offer compensation, 
may not be possible by a single act. We are not sure 
whether the indefinite reference to the aspirations of the 
Roumanians involved a demand for the cession of Tran- 
sylvania, but with the memory of the secret treaties stil] 
fresh, it may be so read. This is a wide, questionable 
object, partly because the Roumanian population forms 
only the barest majority in this province, and also because 


its desire to share in the unsatisfactory political and 
agrarian conditions of feudal Roumania is open to doubt. 
We regret that Mr. George, who found the happy formula 
“ re-consideration ’’ for Alsace, was more explicit about 
these other territorial problems, about which, in 
fact, the British public cares and knows much less than 
about Alsace. It would ‘have sufficed, at this stage, to 
call in general terms for special consideration of these 
cases. As these clauses stand, the War-Party of the 
Central Powers may (quite wrongly) say that we are 
demanding the cession of broad provinces of both 
Empires, and that without the express qualification of 
a referendum. 

A more difficult problem arises over Turkey. It was 
the prime cause of the Russo-German friction which 
preceded the war, and it will inevitably be a leading issue 
in the settlement. The popular feeling about Turkey 
springs of course from our vivid recollection of the mis- 
deeds of the Porte towards its Christian subjects, revived, 
as it has been, by the recent horrors in Armenia. The 
anger was just. But we must consider the Turkish 
problem as it stands. The European races are safe at 
last. Though there is still a large Christian minority in 
the Ottoman Empire, it is to be found chiefly in the 
regions which Mr. George agrees to leave to the Turks— 
in the capital, Thrace, and Asia Minor. The Syrian 
Christians, outside the Lebanon, have not suffered from 
‘the worst excesses. Let us at once dispose of the 
Armenian problem. All of us will agree that it must be 
solved by giving the survivors, with adequate compensa- 
tion, a sufficient stretch of Turkish territory, in which 
they may repair their fortunes, and restore their national 
life, under international protection. The big question 
which remains raises no acute issue of Moslem and 
Christian strife, and in considering it we must dismiss 
that traditional antagonism from our minds. Mr. George 
has stated it in vague but trenchant terms. He will not 
say as yet what is to happen to Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Palestine, and Arabia. But he does say emphatically 
that they must not return to Turkish “ sovereignty.’’ 
The use of that word may imply a demand for their 
cession. Look at the politics and the geography of the 
case. This is an immense territory, for it seems to mean 
the whole country south of the Taurus Mountains. In 
extent it is more than half the Ottoman Empire, ard 
even allowing for the deserts of the interior, it is poten- 
tially the wealthier half. No Sultan dare cede territory 
(the Sacred Law forbids it) except under stress of force, 
and that seems to mean that all Syria must still be 
conquered. Apart, however, from the views of the 
Turks, Germany has also to be considered. She might 
consent to a great deal in the shape of international 
regulation. But can she allow the territory of an ally to 
be halved until she herself is beaten to her knees? Read 
literally, such a war-aim would spell a great protraction 
of the war for purposes foreign to the life of our 
European homeland. 

What reasons underlie so large ademand? They are 
primarily strategical and economic, and only in the third 
place humanitarian. Unless the “road to India” lay 
across and round this country, unless it included wealthy 
soil, capable, with good administration and _ skilled 
engineering, of producing much cotton, corn, and oil, 
would it have been the subject of a claim so uncompromis- 
ing? There is, as we have said, virtually no Christian 
population in need of rescue. The mass of the population 
is Moslem. On the whole, we believe it is still true to 
say that the Arabs do not think in terms of nationality 
in the Western sense. The Bedouins of Arabia Proper 
have always been in a state of recurrent revolt, and are 
at feud with all city-dwellers and their ways. The 
Shereef of Mecca, in proclaiming his independence, said 
nothing about Arab nationality, but he did mention the 
impiety of the Young Turks, and the shocking fact that 
Moslem women have lately gone unveiled in the capital 
Here is an odd if interesting protégé. In Syria 
there is among the young, educated generation an 
Arab Home Rule movement, but it has hardly 
gained the masses. There is no pact here which 
imposes on us the duty to go crusading for nationality, 
and if we did, it is more than doubtful whether the 
result, with the inevitable influx of Western capital and 
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probably also of Eastern coolie labor, would answer to 
any Arab ideal. 

But if the compelling motive be strategical, it is 
at variance with our other professions and aims. 
If we mean to cope with the danger of future war by a 
League of Nations and disarmament, these attempts to 
create a war-proof world by adjusting frontiers are obso- 
lete. The world will be tempted to disbelieve in our 
true cures for war if we add these nostrums. If you try 
to cure a man by faith, do not give him a crutch. If 
you believe in open air and regimen, do not spoil the 
treatment with drugs. The question of the penetration 
of European capital is a serious problem, which we would 
not evade, little as we like the financiers and their ways. 
Somehow and by someone, the plains will be irrigated 
and the railways built. Here we believe the clue lies in 
the super-national authority. For Turkey, as for China, 
we would create an expert international commission, 
under the League of Nations, which would regulate the 
competition of the various financial groups, assign to 
each his share, see to it that no one national group 
acquired an exclusive “sphere,” and secure fer the 
cultural needs of the Turkish State some part of the 
profits. 

Finally, our idea of solving the issue of nationality 
would make as much use as possible of the ancient 
Turkisk institution of the ‘‘ Millet.’”’ Each confession 
is, under Islamic usage, a ‘‘ nationality,’ with its own 
synod, its own churches, its own schools, and even its 
courts of law, for disputes which lie within the com- 
munion. It was a system of tolerance, which has worked 
well for the Jews, and did for long periods work fairly 
well for some of the Christian races. It wants modern- 
izing, secularizing, democratizing. If a more secular 
basis were given to it, it might well be extended to the 
non-Turkish Moslems, the Arabs, and Kurds. The 
Young Turks have done much to destroy it. Our pro- 
posal would be the appointment of an international com- 
mission to work out a plan, not of territorial, but of 
cultural autonomy, for all the faces of the Empire. It 
would be the natural outgrowth of tradition and 
history, as few European reforms in Turkey have ever 
been. It would be, not foreign intervention, but assisted 
evolution. There is much else to be thought of—financial 
and administrative reform above all—so much, indeed, 
that the division of Turkey into two halves seems to us 
an unreal arrangement. Have we no concern with the 
northern half, or is the proposal really a disguised 
suggestion that it should be the German sphere, while 
the South falls to the Entente? There is much that is 
obscure about the scheme, but its governing motive is 
obviously the characteristic modern admixture of strategy 
and economics, finance and militarism. We see no need 
for the bisection of Turkey, nor any case for the cession 
of territory which cannot as well be met by sundry 
devices for autonomy and international control. 

As to the German Colonies, Mr. George has said 
little that is new. Leaving the question to the Peace 
Conference is a promising proposal so far as it goes. But 
we do not know precisely what it means. It might mean 
the exchange of these pawns against concessions to 
nationality in Europe from Germany. It might mean 
a purely Imperialistic barter of overseas territory. It 
might mean, under American and Russian influence— 
now fortified by Mr. Wilson’s lofty address to 
Congress-—a true international settlement. The idea of 
a sort of referendum among the tribal chiefs would be 
more in place in a political satire than in a grave State 
document. We should like to hear a plain-spoken 
Bolshevik commenting upon it. Shall we withdraw our 
troops while the referendum is taken? What should we 
do if the tribal chiefs were to say, that with all respect 
for us both, they preferred the good old ways of tribal 
independence to British or German rule? There might 
be some consultation of the European settlers (Boers and 
Germans) in South-West Africa, and also of the alert and 
intelligent Chinese population of Kiao-chau, which 
certainly would vote for restoration to China, and not for 
Japanese rule. Elsewhere, we see in the disputed 
Colonies no scope for a referendum. The key to this 
problem is to work out a charter of native rights, com- 





mercial freedom, absolute neutrality in arms, and 
abstinence from black soldiering, which the League of 
Nations must enforce in all the colonies of tropical Africa. 
The Labor Party’s idea of setting up direct international 
rule in this vast area goes too far. ‘The necessary control 
from home would be lacking: the tradition of adminis- 
tration would have to be created, nor can we see British, 
German, French, and Portuguese administrators working 
well in subordination to each other. Supervision, not 
administration, should be our expedient at this experi- 
mental stage of internationalism. Make that super- 
vision effective, and there will be much gain to the whole 
Congo area, as well as to the natives in the German areas. 
Make it effective, and the objection to restoring the 
Colonies disappears, though there may be room for some 
re-arrangements, purchases, and exchanges. Our 
restitutions in this war must be mutual. 





THE MEANING OF CAMBRAI. 


Tue Battle of Cambrai is now a thing of the past. 
Nearly a month has elapsed since the dying down of the 
German counter-attack closed the episode. There have 
been insignificant local actions since; but they do not 
serve to blur the outlines of what was perhaps the most 
remarkable battle on the Western. Front. It started up 
on a quiet sector unexpectedly, and it died down un- 
satisfactorily. Neither the high hopes raised by the first 
brilliant phase, nor the apprehensions caused by the 
violence of the counter-attack, were fulfilled. Wedo not 
know all we would wish to know about the battle nor 
can we wisely say all that we know. But the episode has 
a distinct significance and before its details are obscured 
by more pressing events it is prudent to pass them in 
review and to examine the measure in which they 
justify the current mood of depression. 

In the first days of the battle standards were revised 
in a flash. New vistas opened and many began to examine 
the German frontier with the same interest and intensity 
they had devoted to the study of the Passchendaele ridge. 
There was some justification for this change. In two 
bounds, with relatively small losses, we entered Fontaine 
and approached Marcoing. In four days we had estab- 
lished ourselves in Bourlon Wood within easy range of 
Cambrai and with perfect observation, we had captured 
the Scheldt crossings and we had occupied Marcoing. 
There were in our hands 11,500 prisoners, 138 guns, 300 
machine-guns, and 64 trench mortars. We had broken 
the Siegfried line in spite of its boasted impregnability. 
But we had not captured Cambrai nor had we retained 
Fontaine. Neither had we taken Inchy or Rumilly. 
Bourlon Wood was never securelyheld. Hardlya moment 
passed in which it was not covered with high explosive, 
gas or incendiary shells; and the continuity of the battle 
comes from this fact just as its importance turned upon 
the stable possession of the position. While Bourlon 
Wood was thus being steadily pounded to splinters ard 
dust, General von der Marwitz was preparing his counter- 
attack which was to turn our “ embryonic victory ” into 
a defeat. 

On the last day of the month it was launched 
and it lacked nothing in fury and weight. Indeed, the 
violence of the assault was so extraordinary that in the 
momentary surprise it gained successes as significant 
as those of the first day of the original attack. The plan 
was to encircle the salient, and clip it off by thrusts 
designed to converge behind it from north and south 
The southern blow was driven home to such purpose that 
the staff headquarters of some units had to be hastily 
evacuated by half-dressed soldiers and labor battalions 
found themselves in the firing-line. Batteries were 
ordered to fire at dense masses of advancing troops but 


a few yards distant. On the first day of the 
attack the Germans passed through Gonnelieu 
and captured Gouzeaucourt. At the north they 


momentarily touched the Bapaume-Cambrai road ; but in 
this direction their attack was, for the most part, a 
failure. In the early afteroon the Guards recovered 
Gouzeaucourt and the recoil on the north was even more 
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thorough. But in the following days Masniéres, which 
had been the centre of nine violent attacks on the first 


day, and La Vacquerie, which had been the scene of the | 


most costly adventures of the war, had to be abandoned 
By the 5th December Bourlon Wood was evacuated and 
with it Graincourt, Anneaux, Cantaing and Marcoing, 
and the enemy claimed to have taken 9,000 prisoners and 
148 guns. He had certainly secured hetween 2,000 and 
3,000 yards of an original line at the southern end, held 
a fairly deep triangular strip based upon it, and 
recovered perhaps half, perhaps more, of the ground 
gained by us. 

Yet the battle stands out in sharp relief against the 
background of the three years’ warfare that preceded it, 
and our judgment upon it must take note of this fact. 
If we would justly measure it we must further form some 
opinion upon its objective. It seems clear that the design 
was to take Cambrai, and thefact that we did not achieve 
this success was due to faulty Staff work. Whatever we 
may say about the course of the counter-attack, there is 
nothing that will palliate our failure to hold Fontaine 
and press on to Cambrai. The cavalry seem to have come 
tardily on the scene, as M. Hutin suggests, and they 
were not smartly handled when there. Hardly anything 
is clearer than the fact that Cambrai could have been 
taken. The tactics of the advance were admirable. The 
idea of advancing behind tanks without any preceding 
bombardment was just one of the daring innovations 
that, as we have constantly suggested, mark off the 
British Army from the pedestrian competence of the 
yermans. But it may be maintained that this German 
quality wears better, and certainly it seems incredible 
that the Germans could have allowed so critical a position 
to elude them if they had had the chance which the 
originality of General Byng’s Staff had contrived. 

When we come to survey the whole sequence of 
events, it becomes a moot point whether the failure to 
take Cambrai was not a felix culpa. For if the troops 
had been standing in the exposed condition which would 
have been necessary in order to throw a loop about 
Cambrai, the encircling counter-attack would have begun 
with ten times the chance of success. It could never have 
been supposed that Cambrai would be allowed to fall 
into our hands with all the immediate reactions that such 
a success would have implied without a heavy struggle. 
The German counter-attack must have been expected to 
be violent and determined in the very degree that the 
position was important. What, then, are we to think of 
the preparations for the counter-attack, what of the 
military insight when the Germans were able to achieve 
so much at once and so much more finally? For, unless we 
are to place a high value on the results gained by the 
battle, we must regard it as something of a blunder, since 
it divulged tactics which can only be used successfully on 
rare occasions, even if it has compelled the Germans to 
disperse their troops more thickly over the line. There 
are several considerations which must guide our judgment 
on this aspect of the battle. One of its results was 
certainly to immobilize troops about Cambrai, which the 
German Staff did not intend to use there. The blow was 
struck on November .20th when it was necessary to give 
every possible assistance to the Italians. It may have 
been the immediate needs of our Ally that caused us to 
anticipate an offensive which was almost foredoomed to 
failure in the larger sense. Such an explanation would 
help to account for the fact that the defensive against 
the counter-attack was so weak. On one part of the front 
one division had to stand against five of theenemy. Yet 
the Guards Brigade seem to have pushed superior 
numbers back with an ease they rather despised. And 
the fact remains that the Germans desisted from their 
larger aim and had to be content with leaving in our 
hands a good stretch of the Siegfried line, together with 
positions overlooking Marcoing and La Vacquerie. 

The fault, then, was lack of imagination on the part 
of the Staff as well as lack of capacity, and the 
British Army is sufficiently mature and has won sufficient 
laurels for it to bear the criticism. There are Staffs in 
the Army which are probably as competent as any in the 
field anywhere ; but there is still something to be desired 
in that direction. A considerable readjustment has gone 








| 


on. We trust that it will be drastic enough to weed out 
real incompetents. For there is hardly a way in which 
good troops can be so easily squandered as by poor Staff 
work, and of the two means by which Sir Douglas Haig 
can be provided with sufficient troops—heavy reinforce- 
ments and the most complete economy in the use of the 
present armies—no one can seriously maintain that the 
latter is not incomparably the better. We have con- 
stantly shown our superior versatility in the war ; no one 
has ever doubted our bravery and endurance. Thorough 
competence is still lacking to our commands in these last 
stages of the war. 





THE RECONSTRUCTION OF LABOR. 


How rapidly the initiative in constructive politics is 
passing here, as in some Continental countries, from the 
hands of the higher social grades, with their Governments 
and parties, into those of the new working-class 
organizations is well illustrated by the events of the 
last few weeks. While our Government was still 
fumbling with evasive rhetoric for the avoidance of any 
healing statement of War-Aims, the Labor Party came 
out with well thought-out and carefully formulated 
proposals for international conference and settlement on 
a basis of democratic self-determination and _ inter- 
nationalism. While the Liberal and Conservative 
parties, though well aware that no return to the internal 
political-economic structure of 1914 will be possible, 
halt on the road towards a policy of social reconstruc- 
tion, a Sub-Committee of the Labor Party publishes a 
bold draft of principles and measures which, if their 
plain meaning is realized, will startle most members of 
the middle classes with the appearance of a new portent 
—a Labor Party that knows its mind and intends to 
assert its will. The “ Times ’’ hints at social revolution, 
the spread of the Bolshevik spirit. It fails to recognize 
the new range of Labor politics. Politicians could smile 
derisively at the large Socialistic resolutions passed easily 
and without discussion at Trade Union Congresses, and 
at the impossible aspirations of working-class orators after 
political and economic mastery. Recent events must 
have shaken this complacency. The growing restiveness 
of organized labor, taken in conjunction with the 


extension of the franchise, the reconstruction of the 


Labor Party, and the admitted perils of the industrial 
situation after the war, have brought on the politicians 
and the business men a good way towards reality already. 
They are beginning to suggest empirical inoculations 
against the revolutionary bacilli. 

Now, when we compare so careful and in some 
ways so “advanced’’ a statement of industrial recon- 
struction as that given by Mr. Runciman in the 
current ‘‘ Contemporary ’’ with the programme of the 
Labor Committee, we have a pretty conclusive test of 
the failure of even advanced Radicalism of the pre-war 
order to comprehend the new spirit of democracy aroused 
by the tragic revelations of the war. Perhaps the most 
instructive difference between Liberalism and Labor, as 
contained in the two programmes we have cited, lies in 
the relative prominence assigned to individual] liberty and 
social control. The unpopularity of “ Dora’’ and her 
interfering ways is probably as acute among the intelli- 
gent workers as among business men, and resentment at 
the operation of the military and industrial controls 
is more bitter. But the Labour men perceive that the 
mere abandonment of all the war controls will be unsafe 
and impracticable. For industry, commerce, and finance 
will all have been subjected to vital transformations 
inconsistent with private enterprise and competition. It 
is fair to say that Liberals, like Mr. Runicman, perceive 
that this will be the case as regards limited areas of 
industry, and recognize that the State must help to 
maintain the war standard for weak trades, and to do 
something considerable in the way of public assistance 
for housing and allotments. A generous extension of 
State education and the maintenance of liquor restrictions 
(which, incidentally, are found very profitable to the 
trade) also mark departures from the older Whig 
traditions, But the sheet-anchor of this Liberalism is 
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still the release of staple industry and commerce from all 
the new controls, and a recurrence to free competition, 
free contract, and free trade. There is a wide gulf 
between this policy and that contained within the four 
principles laid down in the Labor document :— 


(a) The universal enforcement of the national 
minimum. 

(b) The democratic control of industry. 

(c) The revolution in national finance, and 


(d) The surplus wealth for the common good. 


How far the assertion of a national minimun of 
wages, hours, education, health, and other vital oppor- 
tunities, transcends the narrow proposal of State 
guarantees for unorganized workers, is well recognized 
by all acquainted with the policy of the Common Rule 
with which Mr. and Mrs. Webb have done so much to 
familiarize the public. 

Not less important in its severance from the past is 
the demand for democratic control. It is idle to 
pretend the possibility of any return to pre-war capi- 
talism after the war, or even to advocate free-trade 
upon the old competitive lines. For capitalism 
itself will have undergone a transformation that 
will make it impossible simply to “let it alone.” 
Enforced war-economy, followed by joint councils along 
the Whitley lines, and taken in conjunction with the 
new arrangements for the distribution of fuel and electric 
power, and the nationalization of railways, canals, and 
perhaps credit institutions, will have squeezed all genuine 
competition out of staple branches of production and 
commerce, and converted them into combines, syndicates, 
or other great monopolies. This sort of profiteering 
capitalism cannot be left to private enterprise, unchecked 
and without safeguards for consumers. The State alone 
can provide such safeguards, and will have to do so, 
however difficult and irritating its interference may be. 
Moreover, the financial necessities of the State, which no 
politician can ignore, will require far more drastic 
measures for collecting the surplus income than Liberals 
yet contemplate. This seizure of the social surplus for 
the common good is the corner-stone of constructive 
policy. But it is idle to deny that it involves radical 
attacksupon property and the private control of industry. 
For, in order to detect and to secure this surplus, the State 
will have to maintain and extend enormously that system 
of compulsory cost-taking and accountancy which it has 
applied to certain war trades, and will have to enforce 
after the war at least as rigorous a taxing policy as during 
its later period. The demand of the new Labor Socialism 
amounts in substance to a placing of all capitalistic 
industry upon “ commission,” and a repression of all 
speculative profiteering. For the new State will 
need the whole of the surplus, not merely or mainly 
to pay off war debts, but for the larger, bolder, richer 
policy of progress for the common good, with which alone 
she can stem the tide of violent revolution that war will 
leave as its inevitable aftermath. Finally, Labor would 
place the workers—educated and equipped for this task— 
in effective control, not only of the legislative, but of the 
administrative services of the State, as the real centre of 
its demand. The world is to be made safe and then real 
for democracy. And such a world must be essentially a 
new one. é 





A SPEECH BY PRINCE MAX OF BADEN. 


A SILENCE audible has descended upon the demo- 
cratic press in Germany. Since the resentment of the 
stiff-necked Junker opposition to the Prussian franchise 
reform threatened to assume the dangerous form of mass- 
meetings (duly prohibited by the Oberkommando of the 
Mark) the attention of German democracy, we may be 
sure, has been riveted to the negotiations at Brest- 
Litovsk. Czernin’s declaration of December 25th that 
the Central Powers were prepared to conclude a general 
peace on the basis of no annexations and no indemnities 
was welcomed, but taken rather as a matter of course, 
by the Left. Their satisfaction was damped by the 


thought that the Entente, and above all Ereland. was 
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bound to refuse to participate. Moreover, since Czernin’s 
declaration was made dependent on the acceptance of the 
basis by the Entente, even the hope of a separate peace 
might be shattered. The Majority Socialists, while they 
proclaimed their certainty that Germany intended to act 
honorably towards Russia, could not conceal their mis- 
givings. The Independents expressed them openly, with 
the bitterly ironical result that the Extreme Socialists of 
Germany were solitary in their opposition to the action 
of the Bolshevists. 

What was the immediate effect of the rupture of the 
negotiations in Germany there is no means of knowing. 
The meagre telegraphic reports show chiefly that the 
curtain of silence has been dropped heavily. We hear 
vaguely of all the concomitants of a crisis—the hurried 
summoning of the Reichstag Main Committee, a meeting 
of the Prussian Crown Council, a denial of Ludendorff’s 
resignation (which is tantamount to an admission that 
it was offered) and a solemn meeting of the Majority 
Socialists which “ Vorwirts”” describes as the most im- 
portant since that of August 4th, 1914. As was inevit- 
able, at the moment when a crucial decision had to be 
taken the purely factitious unity of the Higher Com- 
mand and the Reichstag majority shattered. What 
will be the expression of the deep and bitter disappoint- 
ment of the political majority of the German people it 
would be premature to speculate. Beside the fact that 
the rupture may not be quite so absolute after all (for the 
Germans are quite capable of accepting the Russian 
terms au pied de la lettre), the situation has been com 
pletely altered by Mr. Lloyd George’s declaration of 
January 5th. He who was to every German, from the 
Chancellor down to the extremist Socialist, the evident 
and supreme obstacle to peace, whose presence at the 
head of the British Government made nonsense of Mr. 
Asquith’s milder words, and Lord Lansdowne’s reasoned 
argument little more than an interesting phenomenon, 
has now, gathering behind him the responsible leaders of 
English Liberalism and Labor, made a_ statement 
which, if it be correctly sent out to Germany, will show 
that negotiations with England are at least not im- 
possible. 

The Liberals, the Democrats, the reasonable Con- 
servatives in Germany—in short, all those’elements in 
the enemy countries upon a rapprochement with which 
the chances of a decent future for the world mainly rest— 
had begun to despair of an England in which Mr. Lloyd 
George should remain Prime Minister. To them his 
stubborn refusal to speak a conciliatory word seemed as 
the sentence which condemned the world to interminable 
war. We have in the opening speech made by Prince 
Max of Baden to the Upper House of the Baden Diet 
on December 19th, an invaluable confession made by a 
distinguished and reasonable German, which is not only 
interesting in itself as evidence that a living Liberalism 
does dwell in high places in Germany, but also shows how 
tremendous will be the effect of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
change of temper among all those Germans—and they are 
perhaps a majority—who are in avowed or secret svm- 
pathy with Prince Max. 

Prince Max, whose noble exertions on behalf of 
English prisoners of war in Germany should be familiar 
to the British public from Mr. Gerard’s eulogy, began by 
repudiating the central idea of Entente propaganda, that 
“their democratic peoples of their own free will took up 
arms in order to defend the freedom of the world from 
the attack of autocratic Germany.’ On the contrary, 
he insisted that the opening days of the war had shown 
that the Entente peoples were merely the tools of 
their Governments. In France, Jaurés was murdered, 
Germany’s proclamation of “ war-danger” published, 
and the Russian order for general mobilisation 
suppressed The people were misled. So were the 
English people. How could they know that Grey 
had only to add to his warning to Russia on 
July 25th that she should not ruin negotiations by 
a general mobilisation the words which Bethmann 
Hollweg used to Vienna on July 30th, to save the peace 
of the world? After the Sukhomlinov trial the story 
of the unprovoked attack had indeed worn a little thin 
in England and France. How comes the President of the 
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United States to use the old war-cry? What right has 
he to speak and fight in the name of humanity? While 
he maintained America’s legal right to supply the Entente 
with munitions of war, he surrendered its humanitarian 
right by allowing the German prisoners of war in Russia 
whom he had taken under his care to be shamefully mis- 
handled under the Tsardom. He was deaf to the call of 
Russian democracy that it should be given a chance of 
peace in order to consolidate its new freedom. Thus, 
Prince Max denied the right of the Entente to invoke 
justice and humanity. We cannot accept his view of the 
facts, but it is important to realize that a man whose high 
principle and good faith are beyond question sincerely 
believes that the Entente is as guilty as Germany. 

The Entente, he continued, and America in 
particular, have taken upon themselves ‘‘ the utterly 
grotesque réle of wishing to liberate the German people 
from their tyrants. Why, the real trouble in Germany 
has been that the majority of Germans indolently 
accepted the authorities without any desire to be person- 
ally responsible for the Fatherland.’’ But the war has 
been a great awakener. 


‘‘ We have the right to expect the highest for our 
national future from the great will to unity which has 
grown up in the field. The spirit of our political 
reformers, Stein and Hardenberg, to-day rises with 
warning and promise from the past. Whether this 
promise is fulfilled depends solely on the character of 
our people. In this age of confused catchwords, it must 
be said with all emphasis that institutions alone cannot 
guarantee the freedom of a people. There is only one 
real guarantee, the character of the people itself. But 
there can be no doubt that the longer the war lasts, the 
harder will be the rebirth. Not only with us, but with 
our enemy also. Among them, too, their flower is falling. 
Who could rejoice over this? We may come to the 
point where Europe will not be able to put forth the 
recuperative power necessary to close its fearful wounds.” 


To-day, it seems that Europe will have to fight to 
utter exhaustion. Lloyd George will not hear of 
economic peace. Clemenceau denounces the League of 
Nations, Northcliffe appeals to President Wilson as the 
brother of his soul. 


‘*We must not let Lloyd George and Clemenceau 
deceive us. The unity behind their fronts of which they 
speak does not exist. Forces are at work in France and 
England, which do not want a peace of violence, but 
only a peace compatible with the honor and security of 
their country. The enemy ministers have been the first 
to reveal to us how strong these forces are. Otherwise, 
why does Clemenceau threaten to court-martial all those 
who support a peace of understanding; and why does 
Lloyd George introduce censorship terrorism into the 
House of Parliament itself? There can be no doubt that 
a feeling is growing in enemy countries of which the 
Chauvinists are afraid. Its representatives may pos- 
sibly come into power. But we must be under no 
illusions. To-day they are still condemned to political 
impotence, and they may long remain so.”’ 


Germany has then a double duty, to gather all its 
strength together for the struggle ; and, secondly, to make 
clear to itself with what spirit it is resolved to approach 
the new ordering of things. Therefore, it must not fear 
the clash of opinion. It would be a false and worthless 
political truce which sought to suppress the struggle of 
opposed ideas. 

‘* A fearful responsibility rests upon those who have 
to guide the destinies of the peoples. All have to share 
this burden who are living through the war at home 
with senses alert and burning hearts. Everywhére the 
forces of salvation are listening for each other, every- 
where the world is wearv of the moratorium of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Humanity longs that its end 
shall come before the war ends. The Christian who 
lately died, Sir William Byles, who spoke these terrible 
words— the moratorium of the Sermon on the Mount ’— 
was thinking, not of the inevitable horrors of the field 
of battle, but of the heathen way of thinking which so 
many intellectually distinguished men of all countries 
adopt almost with pride during the war. It must be 
that we depart from this coarsening before the war 
ends.”’ 


To a Christian soldier, he adds, the spirit of the Red 
Cross is as natural as that of the offensive. We hear voices 
from England telling us how English priests have learned 
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from the fighting troops to respect the enemy—a respect 
which the Jingo Press at home will not allow. ‘“ Love of 
the enemy is the sign of those who are loyal to Germany.” 
‘‘ Power alone cannot assure us the position in the 
world which we consider due to us. The sword cannot 
destroy the moral oppositions which have arisen against 
us. If the world is to be reconciled to the greatness of 
our power, it must feel that there is a world conscience 
behind it. = 
Such is the well-prepared ground upon which Mr. 
Lloyd George’s words of moderation will fall in Germany. 
Prince Max’s speech has been received by the whole of 
the democratic and Liberal Press in Germany as the 
beginning of a new era. His speech is, in effect, the reply 
to Lord Lansdowne and Lord Hugh Cecil. Paul 
Rohrbach wrote of it: “ This speech is a new thing. It is 
a programme, and it is all-important that those who 
share its temper should express themselves plainly.’ 
The events that have followed since will give German 
Liberalism its opportunity. 


Present-Day Problems. 


THE QUESTION OF ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

(Concluded from page 457.) + 
On the hypothesis of the return of Alsace-Lorraine 
to France, it is perfectly possible to give German 
industry the minette, the coal, and the potash it needs. 
Certainly, this would be impossible if we take the 
detestable ground of the Paris Conference, which pre- 
scribes that the Allies are .to have a monopoly of the 
natural resources of their territories; but the Socialists 
of France, England, and Russia are unanimous in 
repudiating this programme. As the distinguished 
writer, Mr. Brailsford, remarks in the book he has 
recently published on the League of Nations, the estab- 
lishment of Free Trade would settle this question to the 
full and complete satisfaction of the economic needs of 
Germany. [It is easy to reach an agreement upon a 
practical solution in such a way that German industry 
will not suffer the least injury to its vital interests. 
Besides, Germany, even without Alsace-Lorraine, will 
have more coal than we. She will exchange it for our 
iron. 

The problem of Alsace-Lorraine exists. It is impos- 
sible to get rid of it by bastard solutions. With the 
Soviet of Petrograd, we proclaim that there can be no 
thought of a miserable compromise inspired by the ideas 
with which Bismarck opposed Moltke in 1871, which 
consisted in leaving France the French-speaking districts 
of Lorraine, while Germany would keep the rest of the 
country where German or Alsatian is spoken. The 
inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine are not sheep who 
can be put into this or that pen according to the color of 
their wool. 

IIT .—The Socialist Solution. 


We are faced with the problem. How can inter- 
national Socialism solve it? As Charles Andler wrote 
some years ago in his book on Bismarck, ‘‘ we can admit 
that France has only a mediocre right to Alsace-Lorraine 
after having sold it for the sake of peace. But those who 
have inalienable rights and have never been consulted 
are the Alsatians and Lorrainers themselves.’’ That is 
the impregnable position we intend to take up, and that 
is the position which international Socialism has always 
taken up, which the Allied Socialists themselves 
unanimously accepted when, at the Conference of London 
in February, 1915, they proclaimed “ the right to dispose 
of themselves freely for all the peoples of Europe from 
Alsace-Lorraine to the Balkans.”’ 

Besides, to consult those concerned is a solution to 
which Socialists are bound, whatever may be the result 
of the war. As our comrade Grumbach justly wrote in 
his excellent essay, ‘‘ The Destiny of Alsace-Lorraine: a 
speech to two nations by an Alsatian Socialist,’’ one 
cannot put it aside because of the answer one gives to 
the question of responsibilities; it is not a penalty nor 
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a reward. The German non-Socialist parties, by their 
brutal opposition of the accomplished fact to all the 
claims of Right, will not even envisage the question. A 
certain number of German Socialists are generally 
satisfied with the too facile argument that before the war 
Alsace-Lorraine, and the Socialists of Alsace-Lorraine in 
particular, proclaimed that they did not want a war to 
decide their destiny. The equivocation is too easily dis- 
posed of. The Alsatians and Lorrainers did not want to 
become French again at the cost of a war. ‘To-day the 
war has come in spite of us, and consequently the 
question has taken an absolutely different form. 

The non-Socialist parties of France, and even some 
academic and Jingo Socialists, object to consulting the 
Alsatians and Lorrainers. They say they pronounced 
unanimously in 1871, and that the course is not prescribed 
by law: sometimes it has been written that it would be 
doing them an injustice to consult them! In truth, there 
is in this a transparent sophism. What was violated in 
1871 by Imperial Germany was the right which the 
Alsatians had to be French, a right which they claimed 


they equally possess the right to be Germans if they wish 
it, and that of being completely autonomous and indepen- 
dent if they prefer it. We have no right to prejudge 
their opinion. Above all, we have no right to prejudge 
the opinion of the sons according to that of their fathers. 
We will not even pause to consider the argument which 
one often meets on the lips of French bourgeois 
politicians, who make human beings into stocks and 
stones, and say: “ They stole our property forty-seven 
years ago; we take it back. There’s no need of any 
formality.’’ The people of Alsace-Lorraine are not pro- 
perty ; you have no right to treat them in the same way 
as a watch that has been stolen. They do not belong 
de facto to France; they belong to themselves. 

But, it is said, there are great technical difficulties 
in the way of consulting Alsace-Lorraine. We will not 
insist on the political arriére pensées which are at the 
back of the mind of most of those who invoke these pre- 
tended difficulties. We say with Grumbach, that “ these 
technical difficulties are trivial in comparison with the 
importance of the result which will be achieved if they 
are overcome, and of the political dangers which will 
remain if you give up the attempt to overcome them.”’ 

Obviously, there can come into consideration only a 
loyal and honest referendum, safeguarded by solid 
guarantees, which cannot be challenged by either side. 
It needs no saying that these guarantees will not exist if 
the referendum takes place at the point of the German 
bayonet or at the mouth of the French cannon. Its 
necessary preliminary condition is the evacuation of 
Alsace-Lorraine by the armies of both sides. It should 
be carried out under the control of Europe in general, 
and in particular of neutral States offering every 
guarantee—for example, Switzerland and Belgium. 

Obviously, one of the most delicate problems is to 
decide who shall have the right to vote. First of all, let 
us be clear that native Alsatians are the immense 
majority of the population of Alsace-Lorraine as at 
present constituted. If it is considered necessary to give 
a vote to sons of immigrants born in the country, then it 
is a natural corollary that it must also be given to the 
Alsatians and their sons, a half-million in number, who 
have had to emigrate to France since 1871. These are 
secondary questions; the principle is the essential. 
Either you cynically proclaim with Treitschke, the 
father of pan-Germanism, that “in face of the simple 
necessity of these great days, the doctrine of the right of 
peoples freely to dispose of themselves, the deceitful 
catchword of demagogues without a country, miserably 
fades away.” You brutally declare: ‘‘ We Germans, who 
know Germany and France, know better what is good for 
the Alsatians than those unfortunates themselves, whose 
temper has been corrupted by their French life. . . . 
We want to give them back their own personality and 
will.’’ Tt is this same doctrine, this shameless negation 
of Socialism, that has caused a German Socialist, Lensch, 
to write: “ The illusion that such historical settlements 
can be made in a capitalistic society by means of the 
voting-paper ought to be thrown to its proper place with 





the old iron.’’? This former Marxist thus lines up with 
Treitschke and the principal theorist of nationalist 
Royalism in France, M. Charles Maurras. 

For ourselves, we prefer to think with Eduard 
Bernstein that ‘‘ Socialism would tear out and trample 
underfoot one of the most glorious pages in its history, 
would dishonor the memory of the best of its precursors, 
if it saw only its own point of view and were to consider 
it a casus belli with the French Socialists, that they 
have put the question of Alsace-Lorraine once more on 
the order of the day.’”’ Placed on the order of the day 
by the fearful happenings in Europe and the world during 
the last three years, the question of Alsace-Lorraine 
can be permanently and justly solved only in conformity 
with the general principles of Socialism by the free 
decision of those concerned. Because the French 
Socialists have taken this view of the matter, we have 
seen them adopt in their reply to the Stockholm question- 
naire the solution which the present writer had advocated 
continually ever since the question became actual again, 
and have seen them, despite all the clamor of the Jingoes, 
pronounce alinost unanimously in favor of a plébiscite in 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

We will not enlarge on the practical reasons, on the 
cogency of the evidence that another solution can only 
be imposed by a crushing victory which neither France 
nor Germany can obtain, and which all sensible men in 
both camps have more and more come to consider an 
impossibility—which, in any case, could be achieved only 
at the cost of the complete ruin of Europe. That would 
involve, in the one case, the simple maintenance of the 
status quo; in the other, the retrocession of an Alsace- 
Lorraine which had not been consulted. 

These solutions become more and more improbable ; 
in any circumstances, they would be deplorable. They 
would keep alive all the germs of war which have existed 
for forty-seven years between France and Germany. If 
force alone is once more to decide, the country against 
which the decision falls will have but one preoccupation 
—to prepare for revenge. 

On the contrary, a decision taken by Alsace-Lorraine 
itself to return to France would have such weight that 
the German nation would have to bow before it ; it would 
prepare the way for the reconciliation of the two great 
peoples, a reconciliation for which the German Socialists 
persuade themselves that they are working, but which 
is impossible so long as this poisoned ulcer remains in 
the body of Europe. If, on the other hand, Alsace- 
Lorraine should clearly express the will to remain 
German, then all revanche propaganda in France would 
be met with a moral and material impossibility. In 
either case the road would be free for the international 
proletariat thenceforward to pursue without obstacle the 
transformation of present-day society. 

JEAN LONGUET, 
Député de la Seine. 


A Dondon Piarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 





Tur Georgian speech is, as has been remarked, of 
the “school of Lloyd George’’ rather than an 
unadulterated and acknowledged product of the 
Master’s free-flowing brush. Personally, I should 
suspect a double collaboration. The speech has some- 
thing, a good deal, of the old diplomacy. It has also 
a touch of the new. It has obviously been “ gone over ”’ 
a good deal; the style is laborious rather than fresh. 
The student, glass in hand, will ponder long over the 
crowded canvas; the war of attribution will be 
long and fierce; there will be a whole library of expert 
evidence and conclusions. But its immediate value 
obviously reduces itself to a single question—Does it look 
to or away from the good peace which every man in his 
senses desires? 


Reap alone, it is a puzzling document. Two schools 
of faith and thought fight for the mastery there and in 
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the world. Both have their say in the address to the 
trade unionists. Imaginatively, it is well beneath the 
situation. But it is fair to judge it by its manner of 
composition no less than by its aim. It is a diplomatic 
word ; not a Gospel or a Charter, or even a Declaration. 
It is discursive and allusive; soulless if you will. But it 
dates. It is the early sequel of the Lansdowne Letter, 
the one truly significant work of British statesmanship 
since the war began. And as such, it takes the contro- 
versy into the passage from which it must sooner or later 
emerge in an act of negotiation. That is the final reason 
why, on the whole, it is approved. A year ago, six 
months ago, it would have been the text of a hundred 
anathemas. To-day the Never-Endians criticize it 
indeed, or give its elastic formulas the widest expansion 
they will bear. Stc/l it dates. It marks the hour on the 
dial-plate. The day of the great war offensives is nearly 
over. That of the peace offensives has begun. 


Mr. Witson’s Address is, of course, the more 
impressive performance. In one or two respects—the 
elaborate friendliness for the Bolsheviks and the sharp 
recoil from the policy of pressing, or even forcing, 
democracy on Germany—the speech shows how far the 
President’s mind has travelled in the course of 
its survey of the war. It does not suggest 
itself as a vivid or a poetic reflection of the world’s 
life. But it is a wonderfully precise intellectual 
record. Mr. Wilson has another surprising, and, on the 
whole, unfailing quality. He is of the order of the 
physicians. His hand is on the patient’s pulse ; he knows 
the ailment which the unsteady beat betokens ; he thinks 
he knows the remedy ; and he undoubtedly possesses the 
power to apply it. That assurance of strength, conveyed 
in his correct and formal English, is for the moment the 
chief reinforcement of the Allied cause. American man- 
power and money-power are a pretty powerful auxiliary. 
But the American spirit is a greater gift still. 


MEANWHILE, one notes a significant change in the 
psychology of the war. The military element has almost 
gone out of it. The immense stir and bustle of war- 
preparation do indeed go on. But they are hardly 
noted. The economic factor overshadows them. Each 
nation realizes now that it is running a race, not so much 
of guns or man-power as with food-shortage. Russia, 
I am afraid, is almost faced with famine, not merely in 
the north (in villages north of Moscow, I am told, 
there are no stores of bread left), but in Samara, on the 
Volga. Famine is too strong a word in which to describe 
the situation in Germany. “ Aggravated shortage” is not. 
Cold, darkness, hunger, are the lot of specially troubled 
towns like Hamburg. But everywhere the want 
exists of foods necessary to life and even to a 
modest degree of health and bodily cheer. Civilian 
conduct, its moral no less than its physique, declines 
so rapidly that one hears of a common conspiracy on the 
part of people who have any money to use it in the illicit 
and illegal buying of food and fuel. The smuggling and 
bribery which this involves prevail everywhere on the 
widest scale, and while they cannot be stopped, create a 
state of class hatred and division which it would be hard 
to exaggerate. And all this dates. 


BENEATH these outer movements flows, I am per- 
suaded, a still stronger and more expressive tide of 
mingled emotion and deep and rapidly forming convic- 
tion. That is certainly true of this country, and con- 
spicuously of the Army. Its opinion now runs through 
a thousand channels, bearing, as it does, the experi- 
ence of that part of the nation (a great one) 
which knows about and suffers in the war I 
should not call it a highly reasoned view, or per- 
haps a strictly consistent one. Among the best 
of the officer class in the new armies more of the 
earlier idealism survives than with us civilians; rising 
here and there to a genuine exaltation of mind and a 





reasoned belief in an international democracy. With 
the men the desire for peace is stronger and more 
instinctive. Both think of the war as a net which has 
caught their youth. So their feeling is less vindictive 
than fatalistic. They write with a certain respect for 
the German (for his powers of organization more than 
for his merits as an individual soldier). Expressions of 
hatred with either class are very rare. The Army thinks 
it can hold the “ Boche’’ always and with ease; and it 
expected until the Russian collapse to beat him badly. 
But, politically, the war is very vaguely regarded ; what 
emerges most definitely is the soldier’s human willingness 
to shake hands and be friends, if his rulers (of whom he 
speaks with the utmost disrespect) will only find a way 
of making it up. 


Lorp Rerapine’s appointment is, I imagine, that of 
High Commissioner to the United States. He is an 
Ambassador Extraordinary, not Ordinary. That is to 
say, it is a temporary not a fixed or a normal 
post, and Lord Reading is not required to resign the 
Lord Chief Justiceship. The choice has its obvious uses. 
It is above all things necessary that we should be repre- 
sented at Washington by a man who is persona grata— 
even gratissima—to the President. Lord Reading fulfils 
that condition. He has other qualifications. He is a 
financier and he is a great man of business, and these 
qualities made his earlier mission a signal success. He is 
also naturally amiable and tactful, nor is it easy to 
imagine a better choice for the special kind of responsi- 
bility which awaits him. 


Tue death of Mrs. Clement Shorter strikes a chill 
to many hearts to whom her genius and personality were 
dear. Her character was built on broad and generous 
lines, and it came to flower in her various gifts of poet, 
painter, and sculptor; above all, in her passionate 
devotion to her country’s cause and life. Indifferent as 
she was to form, she wrote some of the loveliest: verses 
in modern English; and though she would not trim her 
work when she had thrown it off in the fashion that suited 
her, something of what she has written in song and in 
ballad will not die. Always the centre of her devotion 
was Ireland. I am afraid that the rebellion killed 
her, almost as surely as if she had stood with the rebels 
in O’Connell Street. Henceforth she could think of little 
else ; of what had died with it and of what might live. 
There will be many mourners by her husband’s and 
father’s side. 


I am extremely obliged to the large number of corre- 
spondents who have sent me many successful renderings 
of Béranger’s “Sainte Alliance.’’ I select the following 
extracts from the pen of Mr. Sankey :— 

“T looked ; and lo! Peace on the earth descended, 

Teeming with flowers and corn, and decked with gold ; 

Still was the air; the night of storms had ended ; 
Dead were the war-god’s thunderbolts, and cold: 

She cried: ‘ Ye nations, in the throes of fight 
Each as the other valiant—German, French, 

Russ, Belgian, British—hands and heart unite, 
And in one Holy League your rancors quench. 

Woe-wearied men! will ye be hating still? 

Brief are the snatches of your troubled sleep : 

Mete out this narrow globe more justly, till 

You each beneath the sun your place shall keep.’ 


” 


Some readers of an earlier reference to the death of 
Felix Moscheles were led to suppose that he was actually 
a German. This was not the case, for only five years of 
Mr. Moscheles’s long life (and those early ones) were 
spent in Germany. London was the centre of his 
affections and relationships. He was, indeed, a true 
cosmopolitan, as any man of wide intellectual and moral 
sympathies, and of European culture and standing, must 
needs be. But the best of his soul and thought was given 
to England. 


A WaAvYFARER. 
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Life and Hetters. 


OUR OFFICIAL KULTUR. 


PEOPLE talk a lot about Reconstruction, just as ten years 
ago people talked a lot about Afforestation. There is a 
whole Government Department engaged upon Recon- 
struction, and certainly to reconstruct the lives of men 
and women, not on the old lines but on any decent lines, 
is a difficult task. Plans for Afforestation used to give 
Scottish enthusiasts trouble enough, though they looked 
to tree-planting as the only solution for unemployment. 
But under Reconstruction the proposal of tree-planting 
disappears like a single star in the Milky Way. It is not 
crowded out, but crowded in. For Reconstruction will 
necessarily touch every activity, relationship, and enjoy- 
ment of common life. It raises every question; it lets 
loose every passion ; it violates every prejudice ; it over- 
turns every habit; it revolutionizes the basis of society ; 
it is the Revolution. What a mercy, then, that a Govern- 
ment Department has taken it in hand! 

Demobilization will be a part of Reconstruction, or 
rather an unavoidable preliminary. To return three or 
four or five million men from military into civil life will 
need some thinking out. Again, we believe, a set of 
officials are thinking it out as hard as they possibly can, 
though they are said to hope the war will continue for 
many years so as to give them the necessary time for 
thought. But there is another kind of demobilization 
which seems to have been neglected. No department 
pigeon-holes its procedure; no official tabulates it with 
care. Yet it is an essential part of Reconstruction. If 
ever peace came, this demobilization would be sprung 
upon us in a moment. For difficulty, no scheme of 
Afforestation, Disendowment, Nationalization of Land, 
or of Gas, Coal, Water, Railways, Food, Kitchens, Eton 
and Harrow, the Universities, Day-nurseries, Night- 
nurseries, Noblemen’s Houses, and Clothes could for a 
moment compare with it. Demobilization of the soldiers? 
That will be a trifle to Demobilization of the Bureaucrats. 

Consider the Bureaucrats how they grow. As Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain said of the landowners, they toil not, 
neither do they spin; and yet the lily in all its glory is 
not arrayed like one of them. What dapper uniforms! 
What sparkling boots and leggings! What distinctive 
splashes and circles of scarlet, blue, or green! With what 
martial gait they stalk this puddle of London town, as 
though they smelt the battle afar off, and heard the 
rumble of a distant gun! With what nonchalant grace 
they acknowledge the salute of muddy privates home for 
ten days’ leave! Can we suppose them returning to civil 
life, their honors dissipated, their splendor gone? As 
well ask a butterfly to enter the chrysalis state again 
and hibernate unseen. Not for them the day when the 
war-drum throbs no longer, and the battle-flag is furled 
in some dull and industrial League of Nations. Unob- 
servant writers have told us that in our times we find no 
more the quality, pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
glorious war. Let them take a walk down Whitehall 
and not despair. 

Or regard the less resplendent—the officials who still 
wear the outward appearance of our kindred mortality. 
They make their home in kings’ palaces, in clubs beyond 
the dreams of Johnson, in hotels they had not dared to 
enter before the sumptuous days of war. For them alone 
the builders toil, destroying gardens, invading shrines 
of rest, making smooth places rough, and draining lakes 
of water. For them the pelicans in St. James’s Park this 
very day feel their walks restricted, their fishing closed. 
How but with foreboding indignation can such men hear 
the whispered word of peace—peace that will drive them 
from their shelters into the blasts of an unkindly world ; 
peace that will rob their right to rude official manners ; 
that will end their power of passing on the business and 
the suppliant ; that will abolish the crimes created for 
them to punish ; that will close their career of espionage 
and detection ; that will allow a man to say the thing he 
would, restore our hard-won rights, rekindle the gleam 


of freedom, and stop their wages? What aspect will the | 


world wear to them, thus cast bare upon the shoals of 





life, deprived of livelihood, of position, of office, of the 
service of a thousand thousand typists who only sit and 
wait? 

Here is a task indeed for the designers of the 
country’s Reconstruction. Somehow this army, this 
vast herd of Bureaucrats, must be demobilized. They 
cannot be allowed to stay as a standing force, for then, 
indeed, we shall have concluded a patched-up peace, and, 
win the war or not, the country will be led captive in 
Prussian chains. And yet how incalculable is the 
problem of solution. To cut them adrift without pro- 
vision would be a malignant and inhuman cruelty. 
Rather we would cut adrift the millions of returning 
soldiers. They at least could dig, and might not be 
ashamed to beg. They could plough or mine or work in 
factories, or restore their village shops. In a few months 
or years they would again stand firm and independent. 
But what could the unassisted Bureaucrat do this year, 
next year, some time, or ever? 

Take him at his best—at what we may assume to be 
his best, judging from the importance of the business. 
Take him as some dominant member of the Office of 
Works or the Air Board. What sort of intelligence can 
the man possess who commandeers the British Museum 
as military offices? How will it be possible to demobilize 
such a man and save him from starvation? Ejected from 
his official snuggery, how can he face the world? What 
employer would entrust him with a job, or to whom could 
he look for a pound a week? Perhaps he has independent 
means, dependent on other people’s work. For his sake 
we hope it is so, but the enormous income-tax will 
moderate his means, however independent. Reconstruc- 
tion must do something for him, but, like himself, it will 
be at its wit’s end to know what. Who could give him a 
certificate for anything, except two medical practitioners 
whose signature for a certain kind of certificate is legally 
required? If peace came, we can see no other hope for 
his future. No wonder he shudders at the very name of 
peace, and the Bitter-Endians may count to the last upon 
his staunch support. 

The whole civilized world is against him. All people 
of distinction in art or history or literature or science 
united in denouncing his crazy purposes. Doubtless, he 
recked not of their rage. To him the judgment of the 
world’s great orb is less secure than his position, and, like 
an Athanasius deprived of brains, he defies the universe. 
Speaking for the Trustees, Sir Arthur Evans, who has 
unearthed a whole forgotten age of time, describes the 
British Muesum as “paralyzed and flouted by the 
ingrained indifference of British officialism to intellectual 
interests as has been no other similar institution among 
either Allies or foes.’’ The Bishop of Lincoln, speaking 
for historical research, describes the scheme as revealing 
great ignorance, and, in any event, making its authors 
ridiculous. ‘“‘ We talk of Huns,’’ he cries; “ are we not 
like Vandals ourselves?’’ Sir John Sandys, Sir Sidney 
Lee, Professor Percy Gardner, the President and 
Honorary Secretary of the Museum Association, together 
with others of the highest eminence in Natural Science 
and the study of life and heredity and disease, joined in 
the indignant protest. But to the Bureaucrat of Philistia 
they are nothing. To him their names mean no more 
than the names of Pheidias or Darwin. He has never 
heard of them. They do not enter the vacuity of his 
mind. Schopenhauer’s definition of the Philistine is “a 
man who feels no need of intellectual interests.’’ But, 
asks the Bureaucrat of Works or Air Board, when 
intellect is absent, why trouble about interests which are 
probably a bore? It is an unanswerable retort. 

In the Bloomsbury Museum are stored the records of 
all that most definitely distinguishes man from other 
animals. It guards and preserves the history of the 
human soul. All the long endeavor of mankind to express 
itself in forms of beauty is there to be traced in type 
through the undated ages of man’s existence, from the 
scratches upon stag-horns or the ivory of mammoths up 
to the arts of Egypt and Assyria, the Athenian marbles 
and vases, the Roman bronzes, the variegated splendors 
of the East, and Europe’s decisive purity of form. There 
are preserved the inscriptions which have opened shafts 
of light into the dark abysses of the past. There is the 
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great Library in which are kept alive rather than | thousand pounds for the party purse, when a really 


embalmed the thoughts and actions of the human race, 
the efforts to express in words the soul’s deepest emotions 
and desires; the efforts to pass beyond the flaming 
ramparts of the world, or to leave some record of the 
struggles which have marked man’s growth, the joys and 
sorrows which have befallen him upon the way. And at 
the South Kensington Natural History Museum, the 
merest visitor may perceive something of the innumer- 
able forms which life has taken, the growth and 
adaptation of beings endless in diversity, but united in 
that faculty of living which no one has yet explained. 
The student may there follow the more secret processes 
of development and inheritance and change. Everyone 
but the Philistine now agrees with what Professor 
Bateson has written in the recent “ Cambridge Essays 
on Education ’’ (University Press) :— 


‘‘There is something horrible and terrifying in the 
doctrine so often preached, reiterated, of course, by 
speaker after speaker at the ‘Neglect of Science’ 
meeting, that science is to be preferred because of its 
utility. If the choice were really between dead classics 
and dead science, or if science is to be vivified by an 
infusion of commercial, utilitarian spirit, then a 
thousand times rather Jet us keep to the classics as the 
staple of education. They at least have no ‘use.’ ”’ 


Everyone outside Philistia agrees. But still, in 
dealing with a born Philistine of Bureaucracy, cne might 
have thought appeal could be made to the practical 
service of the research conducted at South Ken- 


sington, its utility in counteracting contagion among 
the soldiers, in revealing hurtful microbes, and, 
we have heard, even in assisting the War Office 
to map the Italian campaign. But utilitarian 


arguments which pierce the hide of common Philis- 
tines glance harmlessly off the Bureaucrat of the 
Air Board and Office of Works. Though one spoke with 
the tongue of physicians and professors he would not 
hear. A poet has described Nature as contemplating 
all the myriad types of past life and crying, “I care not 
for them; all may go!” Emulating Nature for once, 
so the Bureaucrat cries of all the myriad types of life and 
beauty, which he does not even trouble to contemplate. 
“Let the enemy rain explosive and incendiary bombs 
upon them by night and day!”’ he cries, “ Let the work- 
men smash their delicate beauty, destroy for ever the un- 
paralleled specimens, confuse into hopeless chaos the 
patient classification of devoted science, and tear to 
shreds or grind to powder the irreparable works of artists 
and thinkers in the dawn of time! I care not for them ; 
all may go!” We used to laugh in mockery when the 
Kaiser told the world that his heart bled for Louvain. 
A greater loss than Louvain was impending over our 
city, but the heart of the Bureaucrat who ordained it 
did not bleed. This time his Government has deserted 
him, and the Museum is safe—for the present. But so 
long as we submit to be governed by such people they 
will govern thus. It is no good complaining of the 
straws that a lunatic sticks in his hair. The only way 
is to lock him up. But what shall we do with our 
Bureaucrats when we demobilize? 





THE HONORS MARKET. 


ALTHOUGH our national finances are drifting towards 
disaster, no serious attempt has yet been made to realize 
one of the most valuable of our national assets. It is true 
that the sale of honors for cash down is no longer a matter 
of suspicion but an openly admitted policy. But in the 
past the market has been conducted with a scandalous 
neglect of ordinary business principles, and its proceeds, 

instead of forming part of the State revenue, have been 
diverted into private party funds. Now there was once 
an excuse for this misappropriation of a public trust 
under party government; but it no longer exists under 
a national government, when “all are for the State.’’ 
Why should the Chief Whip apply the methods of under- 
hand bargaining in order to procure a few hundred 





efficient method of marketing the goods could raise many 
millions for the national exchequer! Everybody knows 
that the operation. of a monopoly, so as to extract from 
it the maximum net revenue, needs careful psychology 
and judicious planning. The wasteful method of blind 
speculation disclosed by the recent debate upon the Sale 
of Honors in the House of Lords would disgust a pawn- 
broker. Not only is a large portion of this national 
property given away for no cash consideration whatever, 
but no endeavor is made to regulate the market for the 
portion that is sold, so as to get the maximum sum with- 
out damaging the future revenue. The selling syndicate 
for the diamond trade well understands the im-policy of 
loading the market at any given time with the whole 
available supply of stones, with the certainty that in an 
unusually productive year the glut would not only bring 
down the price but lower for the future the social prestige 
which forms so important a factor in the value of diamonds. 
Yet in the Honors Market these short-sighted gamblers 
have never considered how the wholesale bestowal of 
P.C.s steadily depreciates that line of goods, or that the 
multiplication of knighthoods knocks the bottom out of 
this market in our big industrial towns. 

No doubt it is an operation of great delicacy to 
rack-rent snobbery with real efficiency. To judge 
exactly what the trade will bear in peerages, how many 
baronetcies can safely be unloaded in a given list, what 
prices can advantageously be set upon the different 
grades of Orders, old and new, needs the experience of a 
skilful social appraiser, and one intimately versed not 
only in the private estimates of would-be purchasers, but 
in the means they have at their disposal for the 
indulgence of their social fancies. 

But in order to “ operate ’’ the monopoly effectively 
several radical reforms of procedure are necessary. 
Under the secrecy that has hitherto prevailed, and the 
blending of free with bought Honors, it is impossible to 
know and extract the true market value of any line of 
wares. The monopolist must encourage the freest com- 
petition of buyers in the widest possible market. The 
notion of using some incompetent cadet to cadge among 
his limited circle of nouveaur riches for likely customers, 
who approach the Government through the fumbling 
indirectness of some middle-man, who commonly extracts 
a huge commission for his own purse, is simple foolish- 
ness. Let the Government come out into the cpen, 
exposing their wares honestly with the starting price 
ticketed upon them. In nine cases out of ten the bidding 
will yield them a large increase on existing prices. 
Besides, this is the only way in which they can learn 
the normal value of, say, a baronetcy, and the differential 
values between the various degrees. In a few years’ 
practice at the half-yearly fairs they would have a very 
good idea of the proper supply of each title and 
order to offer, and the proper price to set upon them. 
Then, again, skilled marketing will require the complete 
abandonment of all foolishly sentimental protection of 
the higher titles. It would clearly be unwise to put on 
the market in any given year a considerable number of 
dukedoms or marquisates. But there is no reason what- 
ever why a millionaire should be forced,to pay, say, only 
£50,000 to enter at the bottom of the ladder when he 
might be willing to pay £500,000 to enter at the top. We 
feel sure in particular that the Earlery is marketed in 
an exceedingly wasteful way. The Colonial and American 
markets alone, properly advertised and nursed, would 
make them capable of yielding a reliable revenue per 
annum of several millions. 

But we have another suggestion for the exploitation 
of this State asset. The proposal to introduce the 
element of Premium Bonds into the ordinary processes 
of war-borrowing is properly rejected as demoralizing to 
the national character and a reflection upon patriotic 
sentiment. But surely the Government need have no 
such qualms in dealing with the class of gentlemen who 
form the market for titles. They will not be demoralized 
by the introduction of a gaming factor as a flavor in the 
business transaction. Much of their quick wealth itself 
has been procured by methods indistinguishable from 
gambling, and they will be particularly ready to respond 
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to the sporting appeal. Why should not a limited 
number of prize-titles be assigned to classes of large 
investors in War Loans or Bonds, perhaps grouped for 
encouragement of competition by localities? 1f a dozen 
baronetcies, and say two score knighthoods, were offered 
to be drawn among all personal subscribers of, say, 
£200,000 and £100,000 respectively, in an area including 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, provided that not less than 
forty millions in all were raised by the higher denomina- 
tion and twenty millions by the lower, we feel confident 
that the collective and individual rivalry in these 
counties, backed by the genial atmosphere of sport, and 
sustained by the handsome consolation of a solid 5 per 
cent. for those who failed to draw a prize, would yield 
splendid results. 

But a thorough exploitation of the field demands 
expert valuation, a gauging of the various strata, and, 
above all, competent advertising, to set out the 
attractions of the offers. For this last and most critical 
operation a commission should be formed, consisting of 
selected estate agents, auctioneers, advertising experts, 
and a couple of experienced cataloguers in the wine and 
spirit trade. For the net yield would depend to a large 
extent upon the allurements of the price-list. Consider 
for a moment how the weight and social prestige of an 
Earldom could be presented to the family of the great 
war-profiteer in our big Northern metal and shipping 
centres, how, when the temptation was once presented to 
him, it would be pressed home at the breakfast-table by 
the wife of his bosom, how the minor titles would shrivel 
and depreciate in his social circle if he took the bait, 
and local knights or even baronetcies would have to 
scrape up money to qualify for the chance of a peerage! 
Think how artfully our Advertising Committee would 
set forth the advantages of social precedence in all 
companies, the importance of your name in the hotel 
book, or in the reserved railway carriage, the privilege 
of sitting at the captain’s table, the deference of local 
tradesmen, and so forth! Nor would name and historic 
associations be neglected in the case of peerages. There 
are many fine old crusted titles which could be profitably 
revived. What would be the market or the premium- 
bond value of a Dukedom of Buckingham or of Clarence 
in the highest grade of bidders?) Apart from such high 
game, what could not be done with scores of little historic 
towns or even villages in the South of England by 
coupling their title with the offer of an ancient mansion 
and landed estate? This is where the land-agent would 
come in. But an almost endless vista of profitable 
possibilities would open up to skilled marketeers, with a 
free hand to disregard the dead-weight of social usages 
and prejudices, and to introduce enlightened methods. 
Now is the time. For not merely is the need for an 
improved management of this great public estate most 
urgent, but never would a more responsive market be 
obtained. Everywhere throughout industrial Britain 
new crops of war-profiteers have sprung up, with no time 
to develop expensive standards of comfort and with 
virgin stores of social instincts and ambitions backed by 
wealth that has escaped the snares of the tax collector. 
A huge proportion of this surplus-profit can be got for 
war-finance by getting these men to play for Honors. 
Most business meti who boast themselves to be “ practi- 
cal’’ and humbug-proof are sugary sentimentalists, to 
whom a fine old baronetcy with a thoroughly shady 
past, revived from the eighteenth century, would be 
overwhelming in its emotional appeal. Then there is the 
American market, carrying a wealth immensely trans- 
cending our own. Can we afford to leave it untapped, 
when there are many millions in it, wanted so sorely to 
straighten out our exchange and to meet the difficulty 
of paying for our imports when the war is over? The 
little difficulty about nationalization could surely be got 
over by some “in-and-out’’ method or other special 
treaty arrangement admitting an Anglo-American 
registration. The resources of political wangling cannot 
be exhausted. In one way or another the market valuo 
of these honors must be got. The present method is 
merely wasteful and even dishonest. Our proposal aims 
at making it honest and productive. We feel sure that 
the money is there. And it is their money we want. 





Che Drama. 


WANTED, AN AFTER-WAR THEATRE. 
WuenrzE shall the art-famished soul, whose particular food 
is the drama, find the wherewithal to feed on? Never 
was the pasture scantier. Save only for the agreeable 
musing of ‘‘ Dear Brutus,’’ the London stage is empty 
of work possessing any critical significance whatever. 
Outside, on the stage of the world, rages the most 
stupendous dramatic action in history. Our country is 
one of the two protagonists. But this drama of deeds 
would seem to have sucked up all our available resources 
of representation. Not a whisper of the struggle, not an 
echo of its suffering, not one voice of compiaint or irony 
or pity, penetrates the theatre which once was 
Shakspere’s. Even its later tendencies and impulses, 
inimitative as they mostly were, have deserted it. The 
Scandinavian drama, the Russian drama, have both dis- 
appeared from London boards. ‘The fanciful, rather 
rococo, Shakspereanism of Mr. Barker is dead. What 
is alive? All that one can discover is that essentially 
empty form of dramatic art which produces the star- 
player, and arranges for him not a masterpiece on 
which he can move with others through the always 
intricate play of the dramatic idea, but a suitable frame 
from which he can smile or frown at his audience. The 
average London playgoer is just educated up to the 
motion of his favorite star, and not much farther. One 
of these stars is Mr. Seymour Hicks; another is Mr. 
Hawtrey ; a third is Mr. du Maurier. All these gentle- 
men are accomplished artists; all possess the power of 
appeal through temperament; and “ round’’ 
accordingly the commercial play is easily written. 

Mr. Hicks will serve very well as an illustration. 
He has a dry, hard, rapid, rather brilliant manner, and 
he is particularly well suited when he can take a study 
of the professional amorist, such as Guitry’s ‘‘ Faisons 
un Réve’’ provides him, and turn it into a prolonged 
monologue, pausing now and then on a farcical and 
faintly scandalous incident, and succeeding by virtue of 
the lightness and variety of his gestures and inflec- 
tions of voice. It is extremely diverting. Mr. 
Hicks making love to himself, making love to his 
innamorata, making love through a telephone, and being 
cut off and diverted by a gentleman wanting a strawberry 
ice in January; Mr. Hicks spraying and arranging his 
rooms for his lady-trap, and speculating on his enjoyment 
of it when it has been well-set; Mr. Hick’s shamming 
passion till he nearly believes in it—all this is as agree- 
able to watch as a fencing-match, and for much the same 
reason. Nothing happens; the buttons are on the foils; 
and no player is interested yr treacherous enough to slip 
them. The merest shiver of a passing feeling, a sly, 
gliding phrase or two—that is as near as one gets even 
to the semblance of naughtiness. What a contrast! For 
the outer world, the most frightful reality, the last word 
of human surrender and reckless devotion; in the mimic 
world of the theatre, the mincing of the dilettante and 
the coquette. 

I have often spoken of the theatre in this kind of 
way; but never witl a stronger feeling that the 
State and the Stage are equally in the hands of the 
Philistines, and that the march of the 


them 


rescuing 
army ought not to be longer delayed. For 
nearly everything has come to an end, save the 
revival of the Irish drama, which has sources 
of strength and refreshment independent of us. 


The Repertory Theatre indeed just lives on. But it is a 
starved and precarious existence. Cut off from State or 
municipal aid, the Repertory must always overwork and 
underpay its staff; that is to say, it can never foster 
talent or keep it alive. It is nearly always a gallant 
enterprise ; and its direction is rarely wanting in elements 
of nobility and sincerity. But it is perpetually going under 
to two powerful enemies—the competition of the cinema 
and the spectacle-show and the power of the theatrical 
syndicate. The first keeps the public taste low; the 
second snatches away the suitable theatre. Nor can it 
be said that the voluntary associations of Playgoers— 
the Stage Society, the Pioneers, and the rest 





are in any 
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way adequate. There are not enough of them ; and they 
do not give enough performances. Single representa- 
tions are useless if the object be to encourage either good 
acting or good play-writing. First performances are bad 
performances ; here and there they bear fruit for trans- 
plantation to the regular stage, but much promising 
work is swallowed up and never heard of again, and 
the circle of interest and inspiration is altogether too 
limited. These excellent movements are only significant 
in so far as they provide nurseries for the true public 
stage; and this function they have practically ceased to 
perform. The stage is not theirs. The noble art, the 
art of a people, not of a coterie, is absent. 

What, then, are we to look to? There have been 
some ambitious attempts. The idea of a National Theatre 
is not dead ; but it is, at least, suspended for the duration 
of the war. But the National Theatre aims, I imagine, 
at the standardizing of drama, not at its development, 
and it is healthy, even wild, growth that we want. How is 
this to be encouraged? An enthusiast of energy like Lady 
Cunard, might be tempted to do for the serious drama 
what she has dene for the classical opera. Mr. Granville 
Barker had, I think, a notion of getting a thousand 
well-dowered enthusiasts to join 
annual subscription of £25 each. That seems to me 
too narrow a basis. A much more promising 
scheme was suggested to me the other day in the shape 
of an association of, say, 8,000 people with a subscription 
of two guineas. That would be, in effect, a proposal to 
amalgamate the existing societies, and to set up a theatre, 
devoted, let us say, to the production of a dozen plays in a 
season, spaced out into about 250 performances. Given 
the awakened curiosity about life which must follow the 
consummation of the fearful events now in progress, the 
decline and contempt into which the Churches have 
fallen, the desire which men will begin to feel for a vivid 
and truthful reflection of the war, as thousands of young 
impressionable minds conceive it, and you can well 
imagine that as the actual ferment dies down, it will 
yield a rich deposit of literary experience. And yet one 
most attractive vehicle of such experiences has practically 
ceased to run. The State cannot, I suggest, set it 
going again. The State is atrophied and overworked, 
and never more inaccessible to ideas. Commonness 
rules us; commonness in statesmanship and journalism 
will, for its own sake, try and keep the nation common. 
Moreover, the after-war drama is certain to be critical 
and even insurgent. The State will be frightened of it: 
indeed, it has already suppressed the first attempts to 
construct the “ morality plays ’’ of the war-period. It is 
therefore from the people that the drama of the future 
will spring. And it is they and their teachers who should 
begin to construct a home for it. 

- I suggest therefore (1) that, looking to the end of 
the war, we want a new and broader organization of 
playgoers ; (2) that the business of such a body should be 
the erection or the hiring of a theatre of average size ; 
(3) that its aim should be the maintenance of the drama 
of ideas, not exclusively on national lines, or solely for the 
representation of new work, but largely critical and fresh ; 
and (4) that feasible plans and methods should be duly 
considered. 


together in an 


H. W. M. 


Wetters to the Editor. 


OUR POLICY IN THE NEW YEAR. 


Srr,—Every New Year for the past three years we have 
turned from the disappointments and deferred hopes of the Old 
Year in the belief that the New Year would give birth to that 
New Europe with which the world has long been in travail. As 
each day, each hour of the old year the flower of young life 
was cut down like grass, and the fruit of long labor consumed 
in smoke, we felt that our faith in the efficacy of such sacrifice 
and in the emergence of good from so much evil must fail, for 
the gains were so pitiably small compared to the losses. 

But reviewing the results of the year in the light of recent 
events, we see that we should have looked beyond military 
victory, which is not our end nor even indispensable to our end. 
We are fighting to make Europe a better place, not to make 
England a greater Power. We should not win the war in this 
sense by marching to Berlin. 














Do we then now stand so much nearer this true victory than 
we did a year ago? The answer is most emphatically Yes. Far 
nearer than those can know who have only eyes for the whirlings 
of our dervishes, and ears for the tom-toms of the Press. 
For this year that has brought the culmination of our war- 


making has brought also the commencement of our peace- 
making. ‘The peace-making of the past year has been in its 


first phase that of retrieving failures and false starts—a phase 
that must precede any real progress. For we had gone far 
down the road to final failure and defeat in our early peace- 
making as ever we did in our early war-making. 

These false starts in our first attempts at the reconstruction 
of Europe were due to the failure of cur Governmental system 
do conduct foreign relations in accordance with the principles 
of conscience or common sense present in the heart and mind 
of every soldier and citizen. On the outbreak of war, the 
control of our foreign relations lost what little representative 
character it had previously possessed. The result has been that 
in the region of foreign affairs, from which alone the war can 
get driving power and direction, the incapacity of our official 
spokesmen to express what we each of us feel and know has 
been stupefying. In public they repeated phrases and formule 
that had no relation to the realities that were rushing the whole 
world to ruin or rebirth; in private they involved us in pacts 
and policies that would have be2n ludicrous if they had not 
been lamentable. Whitehall that had 
forced us into a secret imperialist profiteering, 
such as we knew no Tsarist Minister would ever have ventured 
even to submit to the White House; but when free Russia pro- 
posed a public agreement on principles of nationality, such as 
would have served as a sound basis for a general peac 


told us 
bargain of 


Tsarism 


and for 
enforcing it by joint warfare, our private reply was a 
possumus, 

And the astounding anomaly was 


non- 
and our public answer a_ prevarication. 

that these “ Russian 
principles thus rejected were the principles for which alone we 
—and we only—entered the war, and for which we had been 
joined by our Anglo-Saxon brothers and cousins. But we let 
these true-born spiritual children of our race be lost sight of, 
and the Foreign Office hid its horrible changelings in their 
place. When the Russian Revolution killed these abortions by 
dragging them into the light, and showed us our own offspring 
to which it had given a home, still we did not acknowledge 
them, and now our enemies propose to adopt them. But these 
principles of public law and popular liberty are neither Russian 
nor German, but Anglo-Saxon. They are our bases of peace 
that the German Government is now adopting, though char- 
acteristically, and not inexcusably, it is still keeping back some- 
thing to bargain with. 


The peace to which they will sooner or 
later serve as foundation can never now be ours, as it might 
have been. We are already too late to claim that we have 
dictated peace to Germany. But all the same, the real peace- 
making has begun, and though the war may be protracted 
through 1918, and must be prolonged until we see our way to 
participating in peace-making, this new year is already dedicate 
to peace. 

What a fuss 
politiker will say. 


about a few general principlese—our real- 
They are only the peace trap-trick-chatter- 
mirage-camoufiage with which Germans are deceiving Russians, 
and Russians deceiving themselves. 


They have no practical 
bearing on the peace we want. 


Let us get on with the war. 

It is our characteristic, and one aggravated by war, to see 
everything in the concrete and in terms of conflict. Even while 
we know that we are fighting for public principles, we feel we 
shall not have won unless we get some private satisfaction. 
It gives most of us no sense of achievement that we should 
have forced our enemy to adopt approximately the principles 
we have been fighting for. We do not see that we are in sight 
of the only vietory worth having in that we have compelled the 
enemy in the first place to adopt the only procedure by which 
a just and general peace can be reached—procedure by public 
pronouncements of policy; and in the second place, to accept 
such principles of policy as may bring us, by application, to a 
just and general peace. If the Germans can be brought to 
accept the Russian principles, German Militarism will have 
been defeated; if they can be brought to apply these principles, 
we shall have won everything for which we are fighting. If this 
is done in our default or in our despite, the Germans will have 
defeated our militarism. In any case, peace may sooner or 
later be made on these lines if it is to be just and general; for 
the only alternative is procedure by secret negotiation, and on 
the basis of profiteering bargains. We have seen the beginnings 
of peace-making on these lines in the secret agreements; we 
have seen the end of peace-making on these lines in this and 
every recent war. Moreover, this may appeal to our real- 
politiker—as all recent secret deals show, we invariably, to our 
credit, come off second best at this higgling. We have 
the “nursing mother of free nations,” and can’t now 
baby-farming pay. 

This, then, is the practical] bearing of the present situation 
on the future peace-making. But it has also a most practical 
bearing on getting on with the war. These Russian principles 
are the war-aims of most of us, though we may not yet have 
realized it. When we do, how are we to get on with the war 
with the enemy in occupation of our moral base, and we left 


been 
make 
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with nothing but morally untenable outposts—fighting for 
German colonies or provinces. We shall be told that our Allies 
require this sacrifice. Some Allied Governments may desire it; 
but we have seen into what spiritual conflict with Young Russia 
we have been led by sacrificing our national honor to Tsarism. 
If we reject, or, worse still, wriggle out of acceptance of these 
principles, we shall continue the war as morally crippled as we 
should be militarily if our main citadel were in enemy occupa- 
tion. We were too late to save Brussels, Belgrade, Bukharest, 
and Petrograd; if we now lose the Holy City of our Crusade, 
we shall be, once for all, too late. 

In entering this New Year of 1918, we are entering the first 
chapter of a new volume of the world’s history. A new volume 


in which the traditional points of view and policies of the old , 


volume will baffle us, and the prejudices and preoccupations of 
warfare will blind us. If we still have any leaders who have 
not forgotten altogether how to express in word and action such 
principles of public law and popular liberty as those of our 
Russian Allies, we may hope that in this next year our warfare 


will be accomplished.—Yours, &c., DIPLOMATIST. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S SPEECH. 

S1r,—Mr. Lloyd George’s speech represents a great advance 
towards facing the facts; but, while we weleome and approve it 
as such, do not let us assume that it really meets the needs of 
the present situation. Mr. Lloyd George’s previous utterances 
may have made it difficult for him to go further; but that is his 
affair, not ours. The immediate need is not a statement of 
aims, however good, but a Conference. The opportunity for 
this has presented itself; the invitation to it has come to us 
from our own Ally; yet Mr. Lloyd George makes no response. 
Meantime, the soldiers die, and innocent civilians all over 
Europe starve by thousands. 

And what of the war aims now stated? We welcome 
cordially the disappearance of some of those which have 
hitherto stood in the way of peace. We welcome the new 
phrases about Alsace, Austria, &c., because they are capable of 
being interpreted in a democratic and anti-annexationist sense. 
But is there not a danger that our surprised satisfaction at the 
Prime Minister’s change of attitude may blind us to the fact 
that many of the old ambiguities are still there, and that from 
the enemy’s point of view it is still possible to give them the 
worse rather than the better interpretation? 

This was precisely what happened in the case of the Allies’ 
statement of terms on January 10th, 1917. We repudiated any 
desire for the “ political disappearance ’’ of the German peoples. 
We pledged ourselves to a League of Nations. 
about “respect for nationalities,’ &c., not dissimilar to those 
now used by the Prime Minister. But we know that, though it 
soothed many uneasy consciences among us, all this brought us 
no nearer to peace. 

Let me give examples from the new pronouncement. “ Re- 
consideration ’’’ of the Alsace-Lorraine problem means to the 
British Labor Party the consultation of the people. By the 
German Militarists it will be represented as a demand for “ dis- 
annexation’’ pure and simple. Sooner or later we have got to 
say which we mean; why not now? 

“We believe’’ an intependent Poland to be “an urgent 
necessity for the stability of Western Europe.’’ Does this mean 
taking away from Germany the province of Posen? One would 
think so. But we are told a few lines before that various 
territories (which include Russian Poland) “will henceforth be, 
in reality, part of the dominions of Prussia.’’ 

The “ legitimate aspirations ’’ of Roumania may mean either 
autonomy within the Austro-Hungarian Empire or the annexa- 
tion of a larger or smaller portion of the territories described 
in the Secret Treaty of August 23rd, 1916—viz., Transylvania, 
the Banat, and Bukovina. 

The “recognition of the separate national conditions’”’ of 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine may mean either 
local self-government under nominal Turkish suzerainty, or 
sheer annexation by France and Great Britain. The 
“arrangements we have entered into with our Allies on this and 
on other subjects’’ are obscurely alluded to, but all that we 
are told about them is that “we are ready to discuss them with 
our Allies.’”’ 

The German Colonies “are held at the disposal of a Con- 
ference.’’ There is no certainty of any kind about this declara- 
tion; it might mean any of the numerous possibilities ranging 
from the restoration of the status quo ante to the total exclusion 
of Germany from the African Continent and its resources. 
What is to be the test? We can hardly expect the enemy to take 
seriously the proposal to get from the medley of races in 
iquatorial Africa a genuine decision ae to the respective 
merits of six European Governments, especially when 
the British Labor Party iteelf has stated in its Memo- 
randum on War Aims that “it is impracticable here to leave 
the various peoples concerned to settle their own destinies.” 

As to commerci#l intercourse, we are only told that “ it is 
inevitable that those countries which have control of the raw 
materials will desire to help themselves and their friends first.’ 

To sum up: When the German Liberal points to the moderate 


We used phrases 





and democratic elements in Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, the 
German Militant will reply, “Can you show me from this speech 
any guarantee whatever that, if we make terms now, Germany 
will not lose the whole of Alsace-Lorraine, Posen, and all her 
colonies, Austria-Hungary a large part of her territory, and 
Turkey more than half her empire; or that we shall not all of 
us be deprived of the raw materials essential to our exictence?”’ 
Such an argument may be entirely mistaken; but the fact 
remains that Mr. Lloyd George leaves it still, unimpaired, in 
the hands of the German Militarists. A statesman would set 
himself at a moment such as this, to take it out of their hands. 
It is a potent weapon. It has been used, is being used to-day, 
and will for the present continue to be used, against the peace 
tendency in the enemy countries.—Yours, &c., 
CHARLES RODEN BUXTON. 
Reform Club. 





THE FREE CHURCHES AND THE WAR. 

Sir.—In view of the charges made by “ Free Churchman” 
in your current issue, I desire to make a short statement in 
supplement of that made by my friend and colleague, Dr. F. B. 
Meyer. 

I will not attempt to deal with “ Free Churchman’s”’ con- 
tentions in detail. Let me admit that the Churches in general 
and the National Fr2e Church Council in particular are far from 
perfection. But at least justice should be done to them, and 
this all the more because of the difficulty in present conditions 
of securing adequate attention to their proceedings in the Press. 

Let me enumeraie the following as merely samples of the 
action that has been taken by the National Free Church Council 
from the eve of the war to the present time. The list is by no 
means exhaustive, but it will serve as an indication of the pre- 
vailing trend of influence which the Council has steadily exerted, 
both in public and in private, throughout the period of the war. 

1. The Council took an active and whole-hearted part in 
the International Christian Conference which was held at Con- 
stance in August, 1914, with a view to preventing the catastrophe 
which the ruthless haste of Germany precipitated. 

2. Since then its most influential members have continued 
to act with the League of Nations Society. 

3. The Council has steadily set its face against the stirring- 
up of hatred, and all the mean and vindictive motives to which 
base appeals have been made from time to time. In particular 
our condemnation of any attempt to answer German inhumanity 
by reprisals, has been uttered again and again. 

4. In regard to intemperance, the Council threw its whole 
strength into an endeavor to secure the adopiion of the King’s 
pledge throughout the country, and has again and again urged 
drastic restrictions of the Liquor Traffic upon the Government. 

5. We have steadily co-operated with other branches of the 
Christian Church in pressing the claims of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill, and of other measures for the improvement 
of morals. 

6. The Council has recently taken action in defence of 
legitimate freedom of speech and public discussion. 

7. What is even more important, the Council has unani- 
mously and strongly affirmed “the duty of all the Churches to 
unite in the attempt to place the international relationships 
of the world upon a basis in accordance with the teaching of 
Christ.”” With this end in view, it has urged all the local Free 
Church Councils throughout the country to give their utmost 
support to the proposal for the establishment of a “ League of 
Natious.”’ 

8. Leading representatives of the Free Church Council are 
at present co-operating with the movement to bring about an 
International Christian Meeting, as soon as possible, in order to 
restore the spirit of brotherhood throughout the world. 

9. We are also supporting at every opportunity, and by every 
means in our power. those who are working for such a peace of 
reconciliation as will be the best guarantee against any out- 
break of war in the future. 

All this we are doing in season and out of season. Not 
only this, but the National Free Church Council long ago decided 
to call a full meeting of its members at the close of hostilities 
in order to put forth its utmost influence at that critical moment 
in support of the claims of righteousness and humanity against 
those of revenge and ambition.—Yours, &c., 

J. Scorr Lipeerr. 

Memoria! Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. 4. 





THE LIFE OF LORD LISTER. 

S1r,—The review of the Life of Lord Lister which appeared 
in your issue of December 29th is upon a different level from 
those which generally appear in THe Nation, and I hope you 
will allow me to enter an emphatic protest against what appears 
to be its aim—the belittling of the work accomplished by Lister, 
and incidentally of Sir Rickman Godlee’s “Life.’? The writer 
heads his review “A Great Pedestrian,” and the word 
“pedestrian ’’ occurs twice in the article: “It is indeed a 
pedestrian book’? and “the life here portrayed is also 
pedestrian.”” From the context, the reader is apparently in- 
vited to give the word some such meaning as ordinary, common- 
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place, lacking in imagination, devoid of enterprise. Again, we 
are told that “in spite of the greatness of the results of his 
work there is no reasonable definition that would enable one to 
class Lister as a great man’ “originality of mind, 
spiritual venturesomen ess, imagination, and individual morality 
—which may almost be called the stigmata of greatness— 
scarcely figure in the record of his life.’’ Let us accept this 
definition of “‘ greatness.’’ In my opinion, your reviewer would 
have been right had he asserted that Lister possessed these 
qualities in a remarkable and exceptional degree. It was no 
“narrow range of fancy,’’ no “limited imagination’ that 
inspired his devotion to a profession which was to him “a noble 
and holy calling.’’ Here, surely, is something great; a genius 
consecrated to “the saving of life and the abolition of pain.” 
Your reviewer tells us that ‘“‘ the state of surgery in the hospitals 
during the first half of the nineteenth century was simply 
appalling.”” Lister could not acquiesce in this condition of 
things. He had sufficient “spiritual venturesomeness’”’ to be 
assured that it could be no part of the ultimate scheme of things 
that these ghastly horrors should continue. He had sufficient 
“originality”? and “imagination”? to see with ever-growing 
clearness the methods by which they might be overcome, and, 
seeing them, his “individual morality’’ was manifested in the 
best possible way, in a life devoted to the lessening of human 
suffering. 

It indicates the animus of the writer of the review that a 
fifth part of its space is occupied with passages seeking to pour 
ridicule upon Lister’s honeymoon. “It may be doubted,”’ he 
says, “if any record of a honeymoon can compare with that 
which Sir Rickman Godlee gives us with frozen solemnity.” 
Then follows a detailed statement of the tour, in which they 
visited several of the most celebrated medical schools on the 
Continent. He ignores entirely the fact that the first month of 
their married life was spent at the English Lakes and at Upton. 
The three months’ Continental tour was taken in pursuance of 
Lister’s determination to become acquainted with all*available 
experience likely to throw light upon his own difficult problems. 
The record of this tour has, however, a special interest of its 
own. Lady Lister was herself the daughter of a distinguished 
Edinburgh surgeon, and the narrative emphasizes the closeness 
of the union of sympathies and ideals which, lasting through 
thirty-seven long and strenuous years, sustained Lord Lister in 
his work of “inestimable beneficence and service to mankind.”’ 
These words of Sir Michael Foster may well be quoted as an 
epitome of the world-wide estimate of Lister and his work. 
Honors innumerable were showered upon him by every civilized 
country, and it is safe to say that he ranked among the princes 
of the scientific and medical world. 

In order to give background to his contention that there is 
no reasonable definition that would enable one to class Lister 
as “a great man,” your reviewer presses the point that Lister 
was greatly indebted to the discoveries of Pasteur. This is true. 
Indeed, in his speech at Paris at the thirteenth International 
Congress of Medicine in 1900, Lord Lister said that he had done 
no more than seize upon Pasteur’s discoveries and apply them 
to surgery. “But, though Lister saw the vast importance of 
the discoveries of Pasteur, he saw it because he was watching 
on the heights ; and he was watching there alone.’’ (Enc. Brit.) 
The leading Continental surgeons were, of course, familiar with 
Pasteur’s work, but they knew also the greatness of Lister’s. 
“So early as 1875, in the course of a tour he made on the 
Continent, great festivals were held in his honor in Munich 
and Leipsic. The countrymen of Pasteur did not lag far 
behind; and it is no exaggeration to speak of Lister’s appear- 
ances in foreign countries at this time as triumphal.’’ (Enc. 
Brit.) It was the desire of the nation that Lord Lister’s body 
should be buried in Westminster Abbey. 
instructions, however, he was laid beside his wife at West 
Hampstead. A servicé was held in the Abbey, and a marble 
medallion has been placed in the north transept. Among the 
illustrious dead buried in Westminster Abbey, or whose services 
are recorded upon its walls, surely no one has left a name more 
“rich in stainless fame.” 

To turn to the criticism of the book itself. We are told 
“Tt is, indeed, a pedestrian book. . . .’”’ “To those with no 
special interest in his subject his volume will prove almost un- 
readable.”’ I, personally, have read Sir Rickman Godlee’s work 
with the greatest interest, though naturally there are some 
pages which I, as a layman, have had to “skim” because of 
their technical detail. He had a difficult task—to write a life 
which would give the medical world the technical detail and 
the historical survey necessary to the complete understanding 
of Lister’s great contributions to the science and art of healing, 
and at the same time to interest the general reader. 
that in this he has been remarkably successful; he has written 
with such clearness, impartiality, and balance, and with such 
appreciation of the character and work of his subject that we 
are, indeed, indebtel to him for an inspiring and enduring 
picture of a great man. In the many other reviews which I 
have been able to see, the excellence of Sir Rickman Godlee’s 
work is fully recognized.—Yours, &c., 


Upon his own clear 


I claim 


JOSEPH ROWNTREE. 
York. January 7th, 1918. 
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A NEW POET. 
I.—Dream Heaven. 
Tuy Saints how happy, drinking deep of rest 
Betwixt the gray dawn and the blue-eyed Eve, 
And when the encrimsoning chalice of the West 
Is spilled, some Babe of silence they conceive 
Whose starry smilings never let them grieve. 


In groves of camphor, cedar, and mulberry, 
The grass is greener than the beryl’s heart, 
There walk they blessed, speaking courteously 
Of myriad things, in guarded groves apart, 

Or where in caves the gem-blue rivers start. 





And there is all day long a murmur of doves 

In those high boughs and dusky wood-ways dim, 
Mysterious congregations, hosts of loves, 

The glistening wing-feathers of Seraphim, 

As swift like birds, half-hidden in clouds, they skim. 
Their food is milk and manna, and their minds 

Seem luminous with what they feed upon: 
Their Priest, arrayed in bright vermilion, 

Sits teaching little children, sad Saint John, 

Where some penumbral water sweetly winds. 





Ii.—Tue Immacutate Hours. 


THE murmur of the wind amid the flowers, 

On hill-tops in the morning when the dew 
Trembles, and slowly, vestured in new powers, 
The Sun ascends the wide ways of the blue: 

And far away the young sea, like a girl 
Astonished by her lover, lies and smiles 
In quivering belts of sapphire, rose, and pearl, 
In amazed infinite beauty, miles on miles! 
At this hour let us walk immaculate 
The silence and the sound of the far waves, 
Plashing on shores and beaches, and the great 
Murmur of submarine organs in secret caves 


Be in our ears and the flowers’ hearts opening, 
Extend their secret raptures to the silence 
Of the innocent eternities of Spring, 
In quiet fields, so still, beyond the sea! 


Ill.—Tue Huts. 


Bryonp the Rose on a rood that hangs and bleeds on a 
tree, 
A wind from that other Rose came into the heart of me. 


A wind from the hill-country where the wine-bright river 
flows, 

Kissing the rushes and reeds and the feet of a wild white 
Rose. 


There are no cities bleeding their sores and their wrongs, 
The shepherds sit in the Sun there singing kindly songs. 


The Sun like a stark archer from hill to hill-top goes, 
And the hill-born waters kiss the feet .of a wild white 
Rose. 


ITV.—Tue CHERUBINICAL 
WueEn o’er Night’s ended period, 
The bright thread of the Day was drawn, 


I saw the long haired fool of God 
Go singing through the town at dawn. 


WANDER-MAN. 


His eyes were blue, like quiet pools, 
The lashes round them lay like reeds: 
Here goes, they said, the least of fools, 
Whose heart is blesséd, for it bleeds. 


The immense Aurora lit the towers, 
The city thundered with sunrise ; 

Less lovely were the dawn’s wild flowers 
Than the blue rose of his calm eyes. 


The weeds that grew beside the road 
Glistened with gold when Night was gone ; 
He saw them not as on he strode, 
Drunk with the undecaying Sun. 


W. E. Cuivpe. 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


Tur “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of beoks which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“Brieux and Contemporary French Society.” By W. H. 
Schiefley. (Putnam. 10s. 6d.) 
“Britain’s Heritage of Science.”’ 
A. E. Shipley. 
“The New Warfare.” 
Rothwell. 
“The Stucco House.”’ 


By Arthur Schuster and 
(Constable. 8s. 6d. net.) 

By G. Blanchon. Translated by Fred. 
(Harrap. 3s. 6d. net.) 

By Gilbert Cannan. (Fisher Unwin. 

6s.) 
“The Smiths in Wartime.’’ By Keble Howard. (Lane. 6s.) 
* ” x 

Ont of the Englishman’s proudest boasts is to do a thing 
as a defence against thinking about it—with the natural 
corollary of speaking without thinking about it. After all, 
even this athletic being cannot spend his whole life in a round 
of perpetual action. To pause and reflect what he is doing, 
why he is doing it, how to do it, what are the alternatives of 
not doing, and the consequences and principles of doing— 
that is an outrage upon the philosophy of the accomplished 
fact. But to talk and write about the things being done— 
that is a different matter. Not without some divine inter- 
ference is ours the richest language in the world ; not with- 
out some providential adaptation of means to ends is our 
wealth of paraphrase, comment, illustration, suggestion, and 
periphrasis so prodigious. “Certain it is,” said Burke, 
“that the influence of most things on our passions is not so 
much from the things themselves as from our opinions con- 
cerning them,” and these, again, depend very much on the 
opinions of other men, conveyable for the most part by words 
alone. The power of the Word, the Word alone, how omni- 
potent, how terrible and how ridiculous it is! To what 
sublime nightmares and fatuities can a word, a phrase, born 
out of itself by some mysterious parthenogenetic process, 
commit whole hosts of men! . 

“ ¥ * 

Sucu are the lofty speculations induced by conning Peter 
Mark Roget’s “Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases,” 
first published in 1852, and, for aught I know, the manual of 
all the orators, politicians, journalists, and pundits to whom 
we owe so much to-day. Should, however, so wonderful a work 
of reference not be so universally familiar as it deserves to 
be, I will briefly outline its plan. The “ Thesaurus” is not a 
dictionary of words, but of their idiomatic combinations, 
arranged under the headings of the ideas which they express. 
Each page is divided into two parallel columns ; at the top of 
the left-hand corner appears the parent word, representing a 
general idea or conceptior; then follows a cataract of the 
words, phrases, adjectives, idioms, and collateral terms, 
which expand, shade, modify, or paraphrase the original ; 
in the adjacent column appears its antithesis, followed in its 
turn by a troop of correlatives. Nor does Roget’s methodical 
mind stop there. Like Burton, he loves to design classifica- 
tion within classification, until a whole planetary system of 
verbalisms swims into his ravished ken. Thus he has a 
“tabular synopsis of categories, such as Existence, Relation, 
Quantity, Order, Number, Time, Causation, &c., themselves 
sub-divided into Absolute, Continuous, Partial, General, 
Conjunctive Comparavive, Collective, Distributive, Cate- 
gorical, until there is not an abstract word in the language 
that cannot be teased out into its minutest components. The 
“ Thesaurus ’”’ is, in fact, exactly what he calls it—‘“ A cata- 
logue of analogous significations.” 

* 

Let us, for instance, look up “Drunkenness” in the 
excellent index, ‘ Drunkenness (substantive), Insobriety, 
Ebriety, Inebriety, Inebriation, Intoxication, Ebriosity, 
Temulency, Bibacity, Drinking, Toping, Tippling, Sottish- 
ness, Bacchanals, Compotation, Vinomania. (I omit 
subject nouns and verbs, to come to the adjectives.) Drunk, 
drunken, tipsy, intoxicated, in liquor, inebriated, temulent, 
temulentive, fuddled, mellow, cut, boosy, fou, fresh, flush, 
flushed, flustered, groggy, top-heavy, potvaliant, glorious, 
potulent, overcome, overtaken, elevated, whittled, screwed, 
corned, raddled, sewed-up, lushy, nappy, muddled, muzzy, 
maudlin, dead-drunk, disguised. (Phrases.) In one’s cups; 
Inter Pocula ; the worse for liquor ; having a drop too much ; 
half-seas over ; under the table ; drunk asa piper—as a fiddler 








-——as a lord—as Chloe—as an owl—as David’s sow.”’ Under 
Wonder are given the following “ Interjections’’’ :—‘ Lo! 
heyday! hallo! what! indeed! really! surely! humph! you 
don’t say so! lack-a-daisy! my stars! my goodness! good 
gracious! gracious goodness! bless us! bless my heart! 
odzookens (sic)! O gemini! hem! dear me! only think! 
hoity-toity ! strong (sic)! Mirabile dictu! who’d have thought 
it!’ Thus impartially does the Study pin the specimens of 
the Street. The giant indifference of Roget’s industry is indeed 
a thing of terror. The mythical Behemoths of words he 
harpoons! “ Consentaneousness, Pathognomonic (under “ In- 
dication’’), Pectinated (under “ Sharpness”), Perceptivity, 
Avulsion, Divarication, Anhelation (under “ Fatigue”), 
Arietation, Exsufflation (under “ spell” or “charm”’). Then 
again the utter inconsequence of language. Why should 
“Infanticide ’’ appear under “Idolatry ’’? Infanticide is a 
form of human sacrifice, and human sacrifice a form of 
idolatry is, I suppose, the way he gets it. 
* * * 


But I must reluctantly leave example for experience. 
The wonders of Roget are such that they are legion, and I 
have no room but for one or two. The instability of our 
language, for instance, and the ups and downs of words. 
Roget gives “ Plainness’’ under “ Ugliness.”” It should he 
precisely the One remembers Milton’s fine 
rendering of “simplex munditiis,” “ plain in thy neatness,” 
plainness really meaning purity. ‘“ Elegance’”’ occurs to me. 
It is now degraded to the milliner’s shop, but it used to be 
of the nicest expressiveness—something that was finished 
and polished and delicate ard comely, without being at all 
formal and artificial. Tyrant, parasite, sophist, churl, 
knave, villain, impertinent, used to be designations, not 
maledictions. ‘“ Mistress”? and “Sentiment ” 
down in the world; “ Sensibility ’’ has gone up. 
until we see words as Jacob saw the angels. And how grey- 
haired the dear things do become! “Truce” is already an 
antiquary’s word. The Imp has substituted for it this 
disgusting changeling, “A temporary suspension of hostili- 
ties.”” But the subject is too painful in a land ridden by 
the Northcliffe Press. 

* * x 


opposite. 


have come 
And so on 


” 


But Roget supplies, too, a covering, general induction. 
Look up “Fury,” and you find “ fierceness, rage, violence, 
paroxysm, displosion, exacerbation,’’ &c. You are simply 
being whirled in a vicious roundabout. The menace of words 
is that they may be anything or nothing—angels, devils, 
village idiots, Chancellors of the Exchequer. Once let the 
words escape from the thing or the idea, and the seven 
plagues are upon us. Examples are as plentiful as black- 
berries. Here is the Kaiser saying God is on _ his 
side. Our Press hurls: back the word into the fence 
of his teeth—‘ You lie! blasphemer, he is on our side.” 
Here we have the abracadabra of mock-dignified and 
sanctimonious words—words that are not representations of, 
but substitutes for, things. The foulest crimes, the most 
besotted superstitions, the most brazen falsehoods can all be 
justified, and are continually justified, by the irrelevant 
word. Lord Roberts said: ‘ War is as inevitable as death ; 
it is salutary, necessary, and the only natural tonic that can 
be prescribed.’’ Words—romantically bombinating in vacuo. 
Bacon said: “ It was great blasphemy when the devil said, 
‘I will ascend and be like the Highest’; but it is greater 
blasphemy to personate God and bring Him in saying, ‘I will 
descend and be like the Prince of Darkness!’” Misappro- 
priated terms, verbal sophism and rhetoric, the specious 
phrase—language, that is to say, which is no longer the 
bright glass of truth and thought and actuality, released 
language, which is the first parent of prejudice and error and 
the passions of mankind—accomplish the transformation 
with ease. “It does not matter what you say but what you 
do,” runs the accepted formula. It matters so much that 
false language is as good a test of a false man as anything in 
the world. “Language most shows a man,” says Ben 
Jonson. ‘Speak that I may see thee. No glass renders a 
man’s form or likeness so true as his speech. Nay, it is 
likened to a man; and as we consider the feature and com- 
position in a man, so words in language; in the greatness, 
aptness, sound structure, and harmony of it.”” The word 
divorced from the thing or the idea is man exiled from God. 


H. J. M. 
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46 Generals and 9 Admirals ! 


impressive Facts about “‘ Pelmanism.” 


HE remarkable extent to which the new movement— 
Pelmanism—is being adopted by officers and men 
affords impressive reading. 

There could, indeed, be no finer or more convincing 
evidence of its intensely practical value than the fact that 
over 15,000 British officers and men (Naval and Military) 
are studying it whilst on active service. This includes 
46 Generals and 9 Admirals! All correspondence being 
confidential, no names can, of course, be published. 


From time to time the announcements made by the 
Pelman Institute have included some of the more interest- 
ing letters from officers at the Front or with the Grand 
Fleet, giving more or less precise particulars of the direct 
benefits accruing to them from the adoption of Pelman 
principles. Promotion, distinction, increased efficiency, 
a keener zest for work: self-confidence, individuality, 
judgment, decision: a perfect memory (most valuable of 
qualities in this super-scientific war), concentration— 
these are some of the benefits daily recorded. Small 
wonder that a distinguished General writes that ‘‘ the 
value of the Pelman Course can hardly be exaggerated.’’ 
His letter, with others of special interest, will be found 
below. 

Business and professional men are equally appreciative. 
The benefits of Pelmanism are so clearly apparent (and 
so invariable) that scepticism and prejudice have 
vanished. The facts recorded by students of the Course 
themselves, dispose of all doubt or question as to the value 
of ‘‘ Pelmanism.”’ 


KY 


If there is a reader of Tue Nation who has not yet 
received a copy of Mind and Memory, in which 
principles of Pelmanism are explained at length, and in 
which a synopsis of the Course is given, he (or she) should 
write for this brochure to-day. It will be sent, gratts 
and post free, together with a full reprint of 7ruth’s 
outspoken report on the work of the Pelman Institute, 
upon application to the address given at the foot of this 


page. 


A Distinguished General’s Verdict. 


One of the most emphatic endorsements that the Pelman 
Course has ever received comes from a distinguished General 
with the B.E.I’. He says :— 


the 


“The value of the Peiman Course can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. ! agree it should be nationalized.” 
Following upon the remarkable letters recently published 
in which Colonels, Majors, and Captains (both Army and Navy) 
have attributed their promotion, and, in their 
distinctions, to Pelmanism, the General’s pronouncement is of 
special significance. 

For the benefit of those readers of THE 
who have not already seen the letters referred to, 
reprinted here. 


“The Unsoldierlike Sub.” 


The first.is from a Captain with the 
his letter in its entirety :— 


some cases, 


NATION 
they are 


B.E.F. We give 

“T should like to call your attention to the facts of the 
story of my Pelman Course. 

“When I began I was looked upon with disfavour by the 
C.O. of my battalion at home as being a sleepy, forgetful 
and unsoldierlike sub. When I began your Course my star 
began to rise—I had the ability, but had not been able to 
use it. I left the home battalion with the C.O.’s recom- 
mendation as being the best officer he had had for more 
than a year, and came to France. 

“T was then appointed as a second lieutenant to com- 
mand a company over the heads of four men with two ‘pips, 
and have now threa stars and an M.C. 


“That I was able to make use of my abilities so succese- 
fully I attribute entirely to the Pelman System.” 

That his is not by any means an isolated case is shown by 
the next letter, which is remarkable for its brevity. It is also 
from a Captain, who, in response to the question, “ What have 
you gained from Pelmanism?”’ replied: 


“Three Stars—A Military Cross—and A Clearer Head.” 


Another Officer suggests that the announcements made by 
the Pelman Institute err on th He writes :-— 


side of modesty. 


“One great point in favour of your system which, if I 
may say 60, you do not make enough of in your advertise- 
ments is the cumulative benefit accruing. . 

“As far as I can see, once having got on the right 
track and rigidly following the System, there should be 
no limit to the ultimate mental capacity obtained.” 

Each letter supplies its own adequate comment. Take the 
episile of a Lieutenaut-Colonel, who writing from Salonika, 
says :— 

“As a direct consequence of Lesson Two I have got 
a step in rank.” 


Similarly a Major attributes his promotion and his D.S.O. 
> “ bs + ) ; 
to Pelmanism; the Captain of a fine cruiser thanks Pelmanism 
for his command, having been promoted by eelection over the 

heads of senior officers! 


There is, in fact, a bewildering mass of direct personal 
testimony to the value of the Course from every rank and from 
every unit of the British Army and Navy. 

It is not always promotion that is the object of those who 
take up the Pelman Course. Here is a letter which presents 
another phase :— 


“The Course has prevented me becoming slack and 
stagnating during my Army life—this is a most virulent 
danger, 1 may add. It inculeates a clear, thorough, 
courageous method of playing the game of Life—admirably 
suited to the English temperament, and should prove moral 
salvation to many a business man. ‘ Success,’ too, would 
follow—but 1 consider this as secondary.’’ 


Easily Followed by Post. 


To the uninitiated it may well appear impossible that such 
remarkable results can be attained in a short time as a con- 
sequence of half an hour a day for a few weeks spent in studying 
lessons. Yet it is the bare truth, and it should help readers to 
realise what a tremendous force for personal betterment 
“Pelmanism ’”’ is. 

As a reader of the Course recently wrote:—“If people 
only knew, the doors of the Pelman Institute would be literally 
besieged by eager applicants.”’ ' 

Following the intensely interesting lessons and exercises the 
students of Pelmanism rapidly develop a brilliant memory, 
strong Will Power, compleve power of Concentration, quick 
Decision, sound, Judgment, an ability to reason clearly, to Con- 
verse attractively, to Organise and Manage, and to conduct 
their work and social duties with Tact, Courage, Self-Confidence, 
and Success. All mental weaknesses and defects are, on the 
other hand, eliminated—such as Mind-wandering, Forgetfulness, 
Weak Will, Aimlessness, Bashfulness, Self-consciousness, the 
“Worry Habit” &c. 


Over 250,000 Men and Women. 


The Pelman Course has already been followed by over 
250,000 men and women. It is directed through the post, 
and is simple to foilow. It takes up very little time. It involves 
no hard study. It can be practised anywhere, in the trenches, 
in the office, in thé train, in spare minutes during the day. 
And yet in quite a short time it has the effect of developing the 
mind, just as physical exercise develops the muscles, of increas- 
ing your personal efficiency and thus doubling your all-round 
capacity and income-earning power. 

A full description of the Pelman Course is given in Mind 
and Memory, a free copy of which (together with 7’ ruth’s special 
supplement on “Pelmanism’’) will be sent post free to all 
readers of THE NATION who send a post card to the Pelman 
Institute, 97, Wenham House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 


W.C.1. 
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Reviews. 


THE HYACINTH FIELDS. 

Ir was some time in the fourth century that T‘ao Yuan 
Ming wrote the Chinese variant of that legend of the Before 
Time, which the world has been telling itself since the 
evening and the morning were the second day. It is the 
stery of a fisherman of Wu-ling; how he one day fished 
farther up the river than his wont, and beyond a bend in the 
stream came upon a valley of peach trees in blossom; how 
the valley stretched far into the mountains and he followed 
it, and came down upon the farther side into a great and 
quiet land with green fields, and young and old working in 
them. Their clothes were strange to him, but their words, 
when he spoke to them, were like his own, though of an older 
accent. For they were of his province, these, but had come 
from it many generations since, fleeing from the evil of the 
House of Ch’in. No trouble had since befallen them; of the 
rise of the Han dynasty they knew nothing, and they 
sorrowed with him over the chances of the world. Yor a long 
time they entertained him in their houses, and he was sorry 
when he had to go from them, and took many notes of the 
way, that he might come again. “It will not be worth while 
to speak of us,’’ they said courteously, when he took leave of 
them ; but he thought otherwise, acquainting no less.a person 
than the Governor. 

The Governor sent officials of State to accompany him on 
his return, that they might report upon that happy valley ; 
yet, though the fisherman studied his notes never so care- 
fully, he was not able to bring them there. The bend in the 
river always eluded him; he never could find it again. 

And this is fortunate. For that undiscovered bend is 
responsible for most literature. Greece, not a very Attic 
Greece, lay behind it for the Elizabethans. The eighteenth 
century glimpsed the Middle Ages there, and remoter reaches 
still, which they set out to find with the notes of that very 
untrustworthy fisherman, James Macpherson. Curiously, 
the Seeker in time becomes the Sought. Keats heard the 
Elizabethan drinking choruses come faintly down the stream. 
Malory followed “the French Coke’’ and himself became 
for the nineteenth century the complete angler. Of late, 
the impression is that we have sufficiently fished those upper 
reaches ; nothing less than a whole new river will content us, 
with the continent of Asia round the bend. There is a little 
initial difficulty in the matter of portages, but this the 
Orientalists, the scholars, do for us ; draymen, very porters, 
behold us launched. 
they tell us, “we are slowly beginning to discover Chinese 
poetry ’’; and discovering Chinese poetry, will! find salvation. 
The Rubdaiyat has not saved us Japanese art did not give 
us its liquid line; but Chinese poetry has the simply efficacy 
of a revelation in religion. The reed pipe is to shame us from 
our virtuosity ; our poets are to strip off their singing robes, 
to sing, in fact, in their working clothes. They are not 
even to sing, they are to say. For Chinese poetry, “the 
poetry of to-morrow,’’ is “more reasonable” than ours, 
“ nearer prose.”’ 

Now this kind of language serves a little to reuse that 
part which Hasan of El Basrah has in all of us when he says, 
“There is no country better than my country, and everything 
in it is better than what there is in all the other countries, 
and its people are good people, with comely faces.’’ One 
submits that lyrics of Donne’s—and heaven knows Donne 
was without carefulness—“ happen’”’ to us as surely as if 
they had been translated from the Chinese; that Po-Chu-i 
may draw a more beguiling melody from his Chinese penny 
whistle than all our dexterity from the violin, yet will the 
violin remain the nobler instrument; and that if it comes to 
penny whistles, Blake was no mean performer thereon. That, 
to be plain with Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus, are better than this Jordan, and we will continue 
washing in them, which is to be not a little ungracious. 

Foolish, also. For every bend in the river is a grateful 
thing to us who are for ever threatened with the canal. And 
the idea of the bend is surely the peculiar property of the East. 
The tenth of a farthing will buy it for you in the Tokio 
streets, all infinity in the circuit of a fan; the unseen bay 
between two pine-fringed headlands, the single headland 
beyond which lie you know not what, “ fair cities and delicate 
sea-coasts."’ All Japanese sea-coasts stretch to infinity. 


‘“‘ Having discovered Chinese painting,” 


you, 








This, too, is the reason why so many of their fairy-tales are a 
a little grey and mournful in their endings. For there is no 
finality in an unhappy ending; it postulates an eternity, in 
which all these sorrowful things shall be made up. Thece is 
less infinity of reach in their verse; yet one remembers 
tankas, translated by Yone Noguchi, tha have the sudden 
depth of wells. The first of them is a mother’s lament for 
her little son :— 
“The hunter of dragon flies, 

To-day how far away 

May he have gone!”’ 
The second should be writen in the grass character of a 
scroll, and hung in the low-browed inn on the 
that looks across a sea of mountains to Fuji itseli— 


Jsui Pass 


“ Being tired, 
Ah, the time I fall into the inn, 
—The Wistaria flowers !’’ 

There is the world between them: yet in one thing they are 
alike, that they have each captured the moment, blotted 
out past and future into the eternal Now, which is the per- 
petual mood of deity: certainly the test of divinity in lyric 
poets. 

Moreover, for our peculiar need, it may well be that 
the untroubled upper reaches of these Chinese waters are 
more nearly answerable. For thirty years at least we 
have thirsted for the cooling draught of the Augustan 
peace; yet one suspects that the waters of Bath and Tun- 
bridge Wells are too medicated for the disease of-our self- 
consciousness. The eighteenth century is not primary 
enough: its admirable manner is “ that controlled self-con- 
sciousness which is the expensive substitute for simplicity.” 
And China, the China of Mr. Waley’s poets and Professor 
Giles’s biographies, is the eighteenth century, but an 
eighteenth century that has entered the kingdom of heaven 
and become as a little child. With a great sum the Augus- 
tans obtained their freedom: these were free born. 

The eighteenth century was not civilized enough to be 
simple: they dare not obey Dryden’s “ Trust nature: do not 
labor to be dull.” Chinese civilization is a thing so old 
that itself is a natural object, 

“Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks and stones and trees.” 
The Augustans are a little like the actors of the Elizabethan 
stage: magnificently habited, with a background of bare 
boards. The Chinese background is an immemorial setting 
of ceremony of State and landscape gardens. It projects 
itself even upon eternity. To Li Ho, having finished his 
term on earth, came a green man riding on a_hornless 
dragon, and said, “God Almighty has finished building his 
Jade Pavilion, and desireth you to be his secretary.’’ They 
all enjoy “their comfortable importances,” these men of 
letters, the while they call the Idlers of the 
Bamboo Brook. It is the blend of massive dignity with a 
sort of childlike directness in living that is their charm. 
Ku K‘ai-chih is one of the Four Masters in Chinese art: but 


themselves 


they remember him most happily for his way of eating sugar 
cane, beginning at the wrong end, and “ passing. gradually,” 
as himself expressed it, “into Paradise.” Life seems to 
have come to them naturally as that true poem which Milton 

that mortal part of Milton which was so much more 
Augustan than Jacobean—strove so disastrously to make his 
own, except that Aubrey says he always had a garden where 
he lived. There is no imagining these Chinese littérateurs 
without their gardens. Ts‘ui Li-Chih, magistrate, who spent 
his time reciting verses under the pine trees in his court- 
yard, and who, when anyone came to see him, courteously 
replied, “I am engaged on official business; please excuse 
me.” Fu Pu-Ch’i, sitting in his judgment haH and playing 
on the lute, while five inhabitants, more virtuous than he, 
administered his province: ‘“ You put your trust in energy,” 
he said to a more active colleague, 
better method.” 


“T in men; mine is the 
Liu Ling, to whom, peaceably drinking in 
his pavilion, two neighbors came to reason of temperance 
and judgment; whereupon Liu Ling, having provided him- 
self with a fresh flagon, sat down, and by alternately sipping 
and stroking his beard, lulled himself into that state when, 
as he said himself, “eternity seems but a single day.’’ “So 
he sat’’—for Liu Ling has a pleasant habit of referring to 
himself as “an elderly gentleman of my acquaintance ’— 
“his ears were beyond the reach of thunder: 
have seen a mountain. 
more. 


he could not 
Heat and cold existed for him no 
He knew not even the workings of his own mind. 
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Now Ready 


ALL INVESTORS 


should read the introductory article to 
the January, 1918, Quarterly Supplement of 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS’ 


which deals fully and frankly with the 
present position and outlook of affairs 
from the point of view of the investor, large 
or small. 

The Quarterly Supplements contain up-to- 
date details of 100 specially-selected 
securities, covering the whole available 
field of investment—from National War 
Bonds to Ordinary Shares in Industrial 
Companies—particulars of further invest- 
ments considered worthy of attention, a 
number of useful tables, and hints of value 
to everyone concerned with the remunera- 

tive employment of capital, 
The consequences of a ‘evy on capital are envisaged, and 


the policy which should be :ollowed by the prudent investor 
Is laid down, 


The Annual ‘Volum 
(Published in July 


Quarterly Suppiemenis - - Price 4d, 


(Published January, April, and October.) 
Post free on receipt of remittance to the Publishers: 


THE BRITISH, FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
CORPORATION, LTD., INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
57, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 


Price is, 








The New Source of Revenue. Read 


“The LAND or REVOLUTION” 
By R. L. OUTHWAITE, M.P. 


A ruthless investigation of the problems of to-day 
and a simple, practical exposition of the policy 
of the taxation of land values as the only salvation 
for the nation. 


‘The way out of the morass of poverty and inso Ivenc y will 
only be found by the abolition of land monopoly.” 

‘The economic ats of land-value taxation will enable 
the St ate to meet the tremendous problem the at has been 
created by a war debt of, say, £5,000,000,000.”” 


‘Land monopoly, by restricting the produc 

is the root cause of poverty, and freedom to produce would 
be established by the taxation of iand values.” 
No reformer, no student of sociai and economic 
problems can afford to be without this book—the 
battlecry of tiberty, and text-book to The Golden 
Age of Freedom. 


MESSRS. GEORGE ALLEN G UNWIN, 40, Museum 
St.. London, W.C.1. Price 1/- Post free 1/2. 


tion of wealth, 











CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN | RUSSIA 


By I. V. BUBNOFF 
162 pp., 37 Illustrations, Price 2s. 6d. net. 
The Book gives the History, Significance and the Character ot 
the Russian Co-operative Movement up to 1917. 
May be obtained at “The Russian_ Co-operator,” 83, Finsbury 
Pavement, 


| TheLondon Bible Warehouse, 
22, Paternoster Row, E.C., 
Have the Langest and best Selection in London. 


We speciolise in Bibles, Prayer Books, Church 
Services, etc., for and the 
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PRAYER BOOKS i eee 
Children. 

ForP PRIZES 6. Please oi, Phone eveus List sent post feee 


FLEPeOneF: Cynrrat 220 


THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME XXI. OF THE NATION . 


is now ready and may be obtained free on 
application to the Manager. 





VOL. XVIII. JUST READY. 


NELSON’S 
HISTORY OF 
THE WAR 


By JOHN BUCHAN. 


Vol. Cloth, 1/6 net 
From the German Overtures for Peace to 
the American Declaration of War 


THE OUTSTANDING EXCELLENCE OF 
MR. BUCHAN’S BRILLIANT AND ACCU- 
RATE WORK MAKES THIS HISTORY 
THE BEST AS WELL AS THE MOST 
POPULAR HISTORY OF THE WAR, 


Each Volume is a complete record in itself of a 
particular phase of the War. 
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FURNITURE & 


Cash 


The best Stock of Furniture in London 
at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and Design 


Wm.SPRIGGS & Co:Ltd 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd W! 
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Price 2s, 6d. net. 
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By Tue Ricut Hon. WatTeR RuNcIMAN, 


Lord Lansdowne and the League of Nations 
By Lorp PARMOOR 


ISSUE : 


M.P. 


Beyond the Battlefield 
By Sir JoHn MACDONELL, 
and the Allies of Germany 
By Noet Buxton, M.P. 
The Greek White Book By RonaLp Burrows, D.Litt. 
A Plea for Higher Income-Tax 
By Proressor A. C. Picot 
With the Serbians in Corsica By KATHLEEN E. Royps 
Turkey and its People By Josepn Buss, M.P. 
The French Child at Home and at School 
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Recent Educational Progress in India 
By Saint NIHAL SINGH 
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Literary Supplement :— 
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Reviews of Books : John Keats; The Bosphorus 
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To him the affairs of this world appeared but as so much 
duckweed in a river, while the two philanthropists agitated 
at his side like two wasps trying to convert a caterpillar.” 

To come upon writing like that is to begin to under- 
stand the primary quality of the Chinese mind. One ceases 
to wonder that the characters of their alphabet, so much 
older than ours, are still young; still sketches in black and 
white, and each of them symbolic. Our sounds once meant 
something to us, and now and then a fragment of a line of 
Keats reminds us how many fair and fragile things begin 
with the letter f. But for the most part sounds must crowd 
into words, and words to sentences, and sentences to para- 
graphs, to take effect on our insensitiveness. So, too, with 
the giving of names, which is the art of painting in little. 
There are a score of them scattered through the “ Chinese 
Biographical Dictionary,”’ and everyone of them a scene upon 
a fan. There is the ascetic Marquis of Yeh, whom the 
countryside eternized as the Immortal Collarbone; Yen 
Ts’an, so glorious in his potations that they called him the 
Drunken Dragon ; Hsiao Man, the Willow Wand, mistress 
of the poet Po Chu-i, whose beauty lingers in the wine figaon 
that is her namesake, because the line of it recalled the far- 
famed curve of her waist; Ch’ao Fei-yen, the Flying 
Swallow, seen dancing one night by the Emperor Ch’eng Ti 
when he wandered the streets in disguise; Han Fu, the Red 
Flicker, from the color and gesture of her fan: lyrics in 
little; dead butterflies, staining the sober pages with the 
dust of their vivid wings. They still have the art of 
significant gesture in China. There is one story Rabelais 
would have loved, of the wealthy branch of the Yuan family 
who on the seventh day of the seventh moon spread out 
their fur robes and costly robes of ceremony for airing, as is 
the custom in China: while the Bohemian nephew living in 
art and poverty across the way hangs out a solitary pair of 
trousers, explaining to his friends that he is a victim to the 
tyranny of custom. They are for ever making pictures ; 
though not all on the scale of that Emperor, lover of Pan 
Fei, who had lihes carved on the soles of her small shoes, 
and the streets strewn with gold leaf when she passed, that 
Howers might indeed spring up behind her. There is too 
much composition in that picture; the Chinese method is 
nearer the spirit of their own proverb—‘ The peach tree and 
the plum tree speak not, yet around them are seen the foot- 
prints of men.” And perhaps the most characteristic story 
of all is of that general Liu Kun who defended Chin-Yang 
ugainst the Tartars, some time in the fourth century. The 
city was straitly sieged and hope all but gone, when one 
moonlight night the general climbed the tower and there 
played wandering airs upon the Tartar pipe. The barbarians 
stood in the door of their tents and heard him, sick for 
home; and in the morning the plain was empty and the 
great hordes gone. 

Even so, the reed pipe -has begun to play for more 
remote barbarians. And one remembers a fairy tale that 
is also, since it was written in the actual eighteenth cen- 
tury, something of a parable: the story of a student in 
Peking who had finished his course, and wandered into the 
Temple of Mysteries, before he should go back to his home 
in the provinces. There, he came upon a wall-painting in 
an unfrequented corridor, a troop of goddesses gathering 
hyacinths in a meadow: but one of the goddesses was 
younger than the rest, for her hair was still low on her 
neck, and looking upon her, this student loved her. He 
knelt before the painting for a long time, perhaps passing 
into a trance. For it seemed to him that the youngest of 
the goddesses stepped out of the wall-painting, and down 
the corridor and through the courtyard to her own chamber. 
The student followed her, and had but knelt at her feet to 
crave her kindness when there came a trampling of feet 
upon the stone. Terrified, she hid him behind a screen, and 
a great god in armor with a black lacquer face came through 
the door. He questioned, she protested: at last he went, ill 
satisfied, taking the youngest of the goddesses with him. 
When the student came to himself, he was stil] kneeling 
before the wall-painting, yet something had happened. For 
the goddess with her hair low on her neck was no longer in 
the hyacinth meadow. “Where is she?” he cried to a 
passing priest, and the priest looked upon him, kindly. 
‘Go home, young man,”’ he said. “She is waiting for vou 
jn your own village.”’ , , 


Heten Wappen 





THE QUICKENED DUST. 


‘Our Renaissance: Essays on the Reform and Revival 
of Classical Studies.” By HeNry Browne, 8.J. With a 
Preface by Sir FREDERIC KENYON. (Longmans. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tue author of these essays is well known for his untiring 
energy in promoting the reform of classical education and 
for his enthusiastic endeavors to show the true answer to 
the cynical question, “Can these dry bones live?” The 
present work is painstaking and sound, the work of a 
learned and devoted scholar, but is not astonishingly 
original in its views as to the past or the future. 

The book falls into two halves. The first is a brief and 
necessarily sketchy account of the contribution made b) 
Athens and, to a lesser degree, Rome, to the civilization of 
these latter days. The three chapters, “The Pursuit of 
Beauty,” “The Cradle of Democracy,” ‘The Religious 
Sense,’’ grouped under the title of ‘‘ The Voice of Hellas,” 
which form Part the First, are sensible essays, dealing 
with themes which have been treated in far more stimu- 
lating fashion by works such Zimmern’s “Greek 
Commonwealth ’’ and Livingstone’s “ The Greeks and Their 
Meaning to Us.”’ The views set forth would, no doubt, 
command the assent of most scholars, but are not stated 
in such a way as to be likely to waken the enthusiasm of 
the student or the teacher. 

The second portion of the book is written with far 
greater fire and enthusiasm, even if its precepts are too 
often but the truisms of all branches of education. The 
two main themes are: first, that education must be a labor 
of love, that the teacher of classics must be saturated with 
his subject and full of enthusiasm; secondly, that eye- 
teaching has been neglected, that archeology popularised and 
revivified by the use of photographs, slides and reproduc- 
tions, must be judiciously employed to lend reality and life 
to classica] studies. 

With both these principles all reasonable scholars will 
find themselves in hearty agreement. The first has been 
the ideal of all true teachers from the Renaissance onwards ; 
and, like all ideals, needs to be kept continually before the 
eyes of all teathers. The second, however, while equally 
acceptable when stated in the most general sense, is dis- 
putable when viewed in detail. No teacher of classics, 
worthy the name, would deny that the aids advocated by 
Professor Browne have been unduly neglected. But there 
is the danger, from which the author does not wholly 
escape, of attaching too great an importance to what must, 
as far as a general, as opposed to a special, education is 
concerned, always be regarded as a purely ancillary subject. 
Photographs, models, casts—all these without doubt can 
help to lend reality to the subject; but they must be used 
sparingly and with caution, for they are fully as capable 
of reducing a class to boredom as—shall we say—any speech 
of Cicero. The use of reproductions of coins—concerning 
which Professor Browne is specially enthusiastic—as a 
means of lending reality and interest to ancient history and 
literature is—it may be feared—specially likely to defeat the 
teacher’s aims. Numismatics is in many ways the most 
fascinating and stimulating branch of archeology, but it is 
also one which makes perhaps the largest demand on the 
imagination of the student: it is a subject which is only of 
comparatively slight value, save for the advanced student. 

This, perhaps, may be regarded as carping criticism. 
Professor Browne shows that he is aware of the difficulties 
besetting the teacher’s path. But neither a judiciously 
sugared archeology nor a galvanized ancient history will 
save classical education. It will be saved by Homer and 
Virgil, by Catullus and the tragedians, Livy, Plato, and 
Herodotus ; archeology and improved methods of teaching 
may help them to maintain their sway. But it will be their 
genius, and the enthusiasm of teachers who love them, 
that will really win the day. 

There are plenty of sensible remarks scattered 
throughout the book, dealing with points that are only too 
often imperfectly realised—such as that long hours of grind 
are necessary to inculcate Greek or Latin grammar, mainly 
because the average schoolboy has not previously received 
a good grounding in the grammar of his own native tongne. 
It is a just comment that critica] editions of recent authors 
confine themselves too exclusively to points of grammar and 
textua] emendation, and would be much more stimulating 
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if the text were illustrated with archeological detail and 
brought vividly into touch with the life of antiquity—as, 
for instance, Warde Fowler has done in his admirable notes 
on Afneid VII. and VIII. If all the great writers of 
antiquity could find editors to write with such rich know- 
ledge and such glowing enthusiasm, there would be far less 
distate for what even Professor Browne lapses into calling 
the drudgery of making oneself an antiquary. But the 
book as a whole is marred by lack of originality in its out- 
look and lack of eloquence in the statement of the author's 
views. The English is prosaic and formless, and the style 
of the work is not a high testimonial to the value of classics 
as a literary training. Moreover, it is hard to see clearly 
for what class of reader the book is designed. The well- 
read scholar will find it obvious and uninspired, the less 
advanced will find it heavy and unilluminating. | It is 
painful to speak in such terms of a book full of good sense, 
based on sound learning, and written by a genuine 
enthusiast. But it would be unfair to keep silence, for, 
though these essays may have been given life by the per- 
sonality of their writer—if they were, as we believe they 
were, delivered as lectures—in their printed form they are 
‘wingless and cold,’’ and unlikely to be of notable service 
to the cause which all lovers of antiquity have at heart. 


SALONIKA. 


“The Story of the Salonika Army.” By G. Warp Pricer. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. net.) 


THERE are three ways of writing a war-book—the military, 
the personal, and a mixture of both. Each may be good; 
it all depends upon the “ style ’’—the way in which the thing 
is done. Mr. Ward Price’s book is the mixture, with the 
military side strongly predominating, especially at the begin- 
ning. So he combines both kinds of interest, but, on the 
whole, his own individual adventures, sufferings, and senti- 
ments are rather carefully suppressed. The result is one of 
the most excellent and interesting books upon the war, 
giving a clear and admirable account of a difficult campaign, 
which people have been too apt to disregard as a “ side-show ” 
or even a “ picnic,’’ for they have never had either its im- 
portance or its hardships explained to them before. 

Mr. Ward Price, as everyone knows, is now one of the 
British correspondents on the Italian front. But he went 
out to Salonika in November, 1915, as one of the two 
authorized correspondents with the British Force sent there 
in October. I happened to be the other, so that I can speak 
to his remarkable industry, knowledge of military affairs, 
and peculiar capacity, not only of winning the friendship of 
rather distrustful allies, but even of conciliating our own 
official authorities. He seemed to gather information out of 
the air. Not a difficult thing, people who know the chatter- 
ing Balkans will say. But then, his information was nearly 
always true, and that makes such a difference. In the 
Balkans it is a marvel. Add his entire freedom from envy, 
hatred, and malice, and you have as good a colleague in war- 
corresponding as you can imagine—a colleague beyond the 
dreams of ancient tricks and rivalries. Capable of hard 
endurance also, and so persistent that he remained with the 
Salonika armies for more than eighteen months, with few 
great chances of personal distinction by his despatches, and 
with many months of almost unvaried tedium to live 
through. 

During that time, from November, 1915, to just before 
the great tire of Salonika in the summer of this year, he was 
present at all the main episodes of the campaign, except the 
retirement of the French and British Divisions from Serbian 
Territory in the tirst December, when we were together on 
the Gallipoli Peninsula during the evacuation from Suvla 
and Anzac. None the less, his account of that retirement 
lrom the futile attempt to save Serbia after the Bulgars had 
joined Austrians and Germans in their attack, is particularly 
full and accurate. His knowledge of the country which was 
the scene of the Bulgar onset is due to our visits to the 
occupied lines shortly before the retirement, but the actual 
details of the movements in those days, when the Allied 
forces were hopelessly outnumbered, must have been harder to 

llect. The other main episodes of the campaign have been 
the Venizelist revolution in Salonika, the fighting round 


Ostrovo in the summer of last year, the recapture of Mon- 
astir, the British fighting near Lake Doiran, and the Allied 
occupation of Thessaly. 

At all these Mr. Ward Price was personally present, and 
of all he gives a detailed and serious military or political 
account, though sericusness can hardly be maintained in the 
story of the occupation of Larissa and Volo, so typical of the 
Greek mind and of the only way of dealing with it. Let 
us take a passage from that lively chapter describing the 
state of Volo just before the main force of Allies arrived. 
Volo had been the centre of a profitable business in supplying 
German submarines, from which the officers used to come 
up into the town for lunch. In one and the same week last 
June there was a meeting to support King Constantine and 
denounce the Ailies, and another to support the Allies and 
denounce King Constantine, some of the speakers on both 
platforms being identical. One night an Anti-Ally demon- 
stration was in full swing on the quay, and the captain of 
an R.N.D. auxiliary in the port feared for the safety of the 
two British families and a few Frenchmen ashore. He 
turned his searchlight full upon the meeting :— 

“Words died away on their lips. The unique spectacle 
was witnessed of a crowd of Greeks all silent. The die-hards 
who had been most vociferous a moment before found a 
strange difficulty im uttering more curses; the worst 
desperado of a royalist last ditcher ceased to ad- 
vocate armed resistance to the Allies and fixed his 
disturbed gaze on the persistent shaft of light, 
that, from its unseen source, held them like an 
apparition from the next world. They simply could not 
talk with that thing staring at them. They fidgeted 
and smiled uneasily and whispered to each other (as if 
they might be heard as well as seen), and then, individually 
and inconspicuously they slipped away into the grateful 
obscurity of the surrounding darkness. 

So much for the so-called neutrals, who from the very 
beginning of the campaign took enormous profits from us 
with one hand and prepared to stab us in the back with the 
other. Of cur Bulgar enemies Mr. Ward Price does not 
think too highly. He was with the Turks in the first 
Balkan War, and I, being with the Bulgars, perhaps got to 
know them better However, I would agree with what he 
says about their “stolidity, doggedness, obstinacy, and the 
quality of being what they call in Scotland ‘dour.’’” I have 
often described them as the Scots of the Balkans, partly for 
these very qualities, partly because, whatever happens in 
the war, they are sure to do well for themselves, and come 
out top in a comfortable position at the end. Twice in the 
book also Mr. Ward Price bears evidence to a humanity 
among the Bulgars as encouraging as it is rare among our 
enemies : 

“On the whole,” he writes, “our men feel no special 
resentment against the Bulgar as an enemy. They will 
tell you, in fact, severa) stories of instances in which he 
has behaved chivalrously in battle, in the way of letting 
wounded men be brought in, even by means of ambulance 
wagons within short range of the Bulgar positions. Ther« 
is reason to believe that such men of ours as fall into th: 
enemy’s hands are well treated, until, at any rate, the 
have been passed back behind divisional headquarters ; 
what happens to them in the interior of Bulgaria is not 
entirely known.” 

Other points of great interest in the book are the 
descriptions of conspicuous figures in the Balkan drama, as 
of Sarrail, upon whose genial but passionate head the main 
burden of all our complicated difficulties till lately fell ; or of 
Essad the Albanian, in whom the author seems to feel more 
confidence than those who have long known Essad and his 
devious record can share. But, after all, to me, at all 
events, the main interest, apart from the military history, 
lies in the political chapters—the unravelling of Constan- 
tine’s intrigues, the picture of Greek deception, sometimes 
taking our simplicity in 
simplicity’s limits. 


sometimes surprising even our 
Above all, one must value Mr. Ward 
Price’s discussion of the services rendered by the expedition 
to the Allied cause. Certainly, they are considerable, and, 
on the whole, we must agree with his estimate, though 
Russia’s collapse has finally destroyed our early hopes and 
objects. Much has been gained, for, apart from Salonika, 
Germany would now command the whole of the Near East 
But the price in lives lost by fighting, fever, and dysentery 
has been heavy. When I left last year, the cost in money 
was roughly reckoned at a million a day. All supplies must 
go by ship, though ships are growing scarcer. And, but for 
our occupation, the divisions we have maintained there 
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BROKEN ! 


THEY are just some of the men who “ went over the top”’ a 
little year ago; they were blithe men, lithe men then, as 
they charged, with a laugh and a grim jest, to the sound of 
“Carry on!”’ And midst the unthinkable horror 
of it all Death passed them by—leaving them as you see 
them to-day, with never a laugh or jest, just palsied limbs 
or dislocated speech! 

It is a heart-breaking sight to see strong men “ broken,”’ 
quaking with unreasoning fear at every unexpected sound 
or sight, and obsessed with some trivial thought that would 
hardly linger in an unshattered mind. And then the horror 
of their nights; whilst with their waking comes the never. 
ceasing consciousness of how near the “ Borderland’”’ they 
too have come; and in gauging the distance they sometimes 
overstep the boundary. 

And yet, for all the pathos of it, cure can be effected ; 
but only those who know (the doctors and nurses who have 
been specially trained) fully realise what an infinity of 
patience is required to cope with them. 

Such cases have occurred in civil life, and during the 
course of the last half-century the staff of the Hospital 
for Nervous Diseases, Maida Vale, have been acquiring that 
knowledge and ‘skill which is enabling them to do so much 
for war wrecks both at Marpa Vate and at the GoLpErs 
GREEN Brancu. 

But more is wanted of you than a mere appreciation. 
You who have shared in a nation’s sorrow, won’t you help 
in this national work? Its vital importance is apparent. 
Perhaps it was your boy who urged them on, in the cool 
morning air, with a “Carry on!’ 


* and, again, more faintly, 
“Carry on!’ 


-won’t you carry on and do your part? 


Contributions should be sent to H. W. Burueicn, Secre- 
tary, Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Maida Vale, W. 
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long might have strengthened our front in France up to the 
breaking-through point. Yet one would not deny the value 
of Salonika. exposed to new dangers though the position now 
is. Mr. Ward Price, in writing of Amphipolis, spells 
Brasidas always wrong; but he expresses such contempt for 
the paltry squabbles of these ancient Greeks that I’m sure he 
would not mind.. 


Mm. WK. 


BOOKS 
“Li Hung Chang.” 


Tue face of the Chinese philosopher must wear a bland 
and childlike smile as he watches the convincing demon- 
stration in Europe of the gracious ways of the higher life. 
His country, amid her ancient traditions, stood in mys- 
sterious and superior aloofness while the rest of the world 
evolved from barbarism to civilization; till the impact of 
the West forced China, for good or ill, to bow to the law 
of social change. Li Hung Chang stands in Chinese history 
for the symbol of the great reversal. He spent his life in an 
effort to convince his countrymen of the inevitability of 
leaving the ancient ways if the “ Western barbarian ”’ 


IN BRIEF. 


By J. O. P. BLAND. (Constable. 6s. net.) 


Was 


to be prevented from breaking up China. He was a great 
It is fitting he should 
have his place in the “‘ Makers of the Nineteenth Century ”’ 
series, and Mr. J. O. P. Bland is competent as writer and 


historian to give an adequate biography of the famous China- 


18 
man as statesmen are counted great. 


man and an estimate of his position and influence in modern 
China, and in foreign politics. This 
addition to the series. 


book is a first-rate 
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“Two Sides of the Atlantic.” 


Richards. 10s. 6d. net.) 


By HAMIL GRANT. (Grant 


THERE is a type of English pressman who, coming into 
contact with the American newspaper world, out to 
acquire the habit of writing English in what he takes to be 
the picturesque American manner. This is evidently the 
aim of Mr. Hamil Grant, who fills some three hundred jerky 
and slangy pages with flippant notes and comments on some 
aspects of life in Canada and the United States and on 
Americans in England. American plutocrats and their 
American and manners, 
pleasure resorts, the Irishman and the in America, 
West Point and Salt Lake City the themes 
which Mr. Grant is, we judge, trying to make entertaining 
for the harassed readers in war-time. “ Mr. Croker—Tam- 
many Boss of that ilk, an Englishman of Irish parentage— 
displaced a famous Irish boss of the same political taber 
nacle ’ 


sets 


ways, looks newspapers and 
sriton 


such are 


*—this is a specimen, as good as a thousand others, 
of the writing. “Locksley predicted the coming of the 
Parliament of Man, and it is at hand,”’ 
guess, the most enticing way of quoting Tennyson so far 
devised. The paper shortage ought to be sume little pro- 
tection against such books. 


represents, we should 





Che Geek in the Citp. 


THE two events of the week, in the absence of any important 


military news, have been Mr. Lioyd George’s exposition of 
war aims at his private meeting with Labor delegates on 
Saturday, and Wilson's 
the second was unexpected—made 
a favorable impression on Stock Exchange prices. Consols 
and War Bonds were firm, and the Foreign Market has begun 
to improve again. 


President speech to Congress on 


Tuesday. Both speeches 


Russian Bonds of all classes are in more 
long time back. President Wilson’s 
encourages the market to hope that after all 
Russia may be kept in until general peace negotiations have 
begun. The jingo section of the Stock Exchange welcomed 
Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, which it read in the headlines 
of the Daily Mai! and Erening News. But it 
disgusted at Wilson's clear declaration 
freelom of 


request than for a 


statement 


is of course 


President for free- 


dom of seas and trade and reduction of 


arma 
On the other hand, the sober and thinking part 
of the City, including most of the Bank managers and | 
directors, welcomes the 


nents. 
Jank 


Blow 


abamdanment of the Knock-out 
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policy and the moderation of tone which characterized Mr. 
Lloyd George's statement. Money has been fairly plenti- 
ful with 3 to 35 per cent. as the usual rates for day-to-day 
loans, the discount rate being 4 per cent. or a little under. 
There is some curiosity and anxiety as to the financial 
arrangements with the Bolshevik Government, which shows 
some tendency to financial retaliation. A batch of Russian 
Treasury bills sold to us by the late Tsar’s Government will 
shortly come due. French Treasury bills have been renewed 
at 5) per cent. Last week’s revenue returns were not satis- 
factory ; for the floating debt is still mounting fast. Thurs- 
day’s Bank Return was much better, showing a substantial 
increase in the Reserve. : 


Bank Divipenps. 

Only a few of the great joint-stock banks have announced 
their dividends for the year 1917 at the time of writing, but 
the three leading discount houses have all declared their 
dividends, while one of them, Alexanders & Co., 
its report. No important change in the bank distributions 
was expected and so far, as will be seen from the list below, 
only two of the smaller banks have made any alteration. 


has issued 


Final 
Dividends Divids.for Price Price 
for Years Whole Years endof endoi Present 
1916. 1917. 1916. 1917. 1916 1917. Yield % 
BANKS . «< % % £ s.d. 
Bradford District .. 6 6%... 133 133 ...8 11-16. 23 
Capital and Counties a - 14 14 . - 3 4 6 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 8 4%... 16 _ & 4. -. 514 6 
london & South-Western 84 84... 17 ae aw 5. ee 
London City and Midland 9 Sox 20 am . 516 0 
Union of Manchester . 64° 91-11... 123% 182-11... 26 -~ Om 9 
West Yorkshire 8 8 ... 13% 133 ... 5 8 6 
DISCOUNT HOUSES 
Alexanders & Co. 5 
National Discount ... 5 
Union Discount = 7h 


7 a 


12¢ ... e 
woe 82a & 6... 713 
T... 14 14]... 10 103 ... 6 10 


Paid free of Income-tax. +t Bonus of 2% paid free of Income-tax 
{ Bonus of 1% paid free of Income-tax. 

Where any announcement of profits have been made they 
are higher than they were in 1916, and although no large 
sums are required on this occasion for writing off deprecia- 
tion of investments, equally big amounts are being reserved 
for contingencies in view of the uncertain times and the 
necessity for maintaining a liquid position. The London 
City and Midland, for example, places £500,000 to “ reserve 
funds for contingencies” and increases the carry forward 
by £490,000, wheveas last year £632,500 was required for 
investment depreciation and the carry forward was increased 
by £130,000. Again, the London & South-Western reserves 
£160,000 for contingencies as against investment deprecia- 
tion of £150,000 a year ago. It will probably be found that 
the remaining banks will deal with the profits on the same 
not increase their distributions to shareholders 
The Lancashire & Yorkshire is so far the only exception, 
reserving £10,000 as against £25,000 and 
«dlividend by a bonus of 2s. 8d. per share. The discount 
companies must, on the othe: hand, have increased their 
for during most of the year they could 
obtain Treasury bills at 43 per cent., whiie their money cost 


lines and 


increasing the 


profits substantially, 


them 43 per cent. and less. 
cent. free of tax in addition to the previous year’s rate, 
while the National Discount 10 to 11 
per cent. 


Alexanders’ pay a bonus of 2 per 
raises the rate from 


Ou. 

The Mexican Eagle Oil Company has had an exceedingly 
prosperous time since the beginning of the war, in spite 
of disturbed conditions in the republic; for their oilfield is 
connected by pipe line with Tuxpam and Tampico where the 
oil is marketed on a gold basis and the company‘s earnings 
are thus unaffected by the collapse in the value of Mexican 
paper currency. The report for the year ended June 30th 
last shows that profits, which in 1913-14 amounted to $93 
millions, have risen during the past four years to $193 
millions, while the amount available for distribution after 
deducting depreciation reserve and amounts charged to field 
redemption account was $184 millions as against $15 millions 
in 1915-16 and $95 millions in 1913-14. 
preference shareholders get 20 per cent. as against 16 per 
cent. in the previous year, while the balance carried forward, 
after placing $500,000 to a new provident fund, is increased 
by 876.000. The balance total 


$40 millions, while investments amount to over $16 millions, 


Mexican EAaGue 


Both ordinary and 


sheet shows reserves of 


LUCELLUM. 





